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_ Inany a long year. 
. ling mansion, that looks for all the world like an 


= That which pleases long, and pleases many, r many, must possess some merit."—OR. JOHNSON. 
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tacing the audience. 


ACT I. 


ScENE I.—A Chamber in an old-fashioned House. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Mr. HARDCAS- 
TLE, R. 

Mrs. H. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very 
particular. Is there a creature in the whole 
country, but ourselves, that does not take a trip 
to town now and then, to rub off the rust a little? 
There’s the two Miss Hoggs, and our neighbor, 
Mrs. Grigsby, go to take a month’s polishing: 
every winter. 

Hard. Aye, 
tion to last them a whole year. I wonder why 
London cannot keep its own fools at home. In 
my time, the follies of the town crept slowly. 
among us, but now they travel faster than astage-, 
coach. Its fopperies come down, not only as in- 
side passengers, but in the very basket. 

Mrs. H. Aye, your times were tine times, in- 
deed; you have been telling us of them for 
Here we live in an old rumb- 
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inn, but that we never see company. Our best 
visitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, 
and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master ; 
and all our entertainment your old stories of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. I 
hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Hard. And I love everything that’s old: old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, old 
wine ; and I believe, Dorothy, [taking her hand] 
youll own I have been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mrs. H. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re forever 
at your Dorothys and your old wifes. You may 
be a Darby, but I'll be no Joan, I promise you. 
I’m not so old as you’d make me by more than 
one good year. Add twenty to twenty, and make 
money of that. 

Hard. Let me see: twenty added to twenty 
makes just fifty and seven. 

Mrs. H. It’s false, Mr. Hardcastle; I was oe 
twenty when I had Tony by Mr. Lumpkin 
first husband; and he’s not come to years of dis. 
cretion yet. 

Hard. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. 
Aye, you have taught him finely. 

Mrs. H. No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a good 
fortune. My son is not to live bv his learning. I 
don’t think a boy wants much learning to spend 
fifteen hundred a year. 

Hard. Learning, quotha! a mere composition 
of tricks and mischief. 

Mrs. H. Humor, my dear; nothing but humor. 
Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a 
little humor. 

Hard. Y’d sooner allow him a horse-pond! If 
burning the footman’s shoes, frightening the 
maids, worrying the kittens, be humor, he has it. 
It was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the 
back of my chair, and when I went to make a 


bow, I popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle's 


face. 

Mrs. H. Andam Ito blame? The poor boy 
was always too sickly to do any good. A school 
‘would be his death. When he comes to be alittle 


and bring back vanity and affecta- | stron er, who knows what a year or two’s Latin 


may do for him f 

Hard. Latin for him! a cat and a fiddle! No, 
no; the ale-house-and the stable are the only 
schools he’ll ever go to. 

Mrs. H. Well, we must not snub the poor boy 
Inow, for I believe we shan’t have him long among 
us. Anybody who looks in his face can see he’s 
consumptive. 

Hard. Aye, if growing too fat be one of the 
Symptoms. 
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' whoops like a speaking-trumpet. [ 


ing, my dear. 
| Pigeons” expec 


Mrs. H. He coughs sometimes. 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong 
way. 

Mrs. H. Ym actually afraid of his lungs. 

Hard. And truly, so am I; for he sometimes 
Tony hallooing 
behind the scenes.| Oh, there he goes—a very con- 
sumptive figure, truly! 


Enter TONY, L. U. E., crossing to R. 
Mrs. H. Tony, where are you going, my charm- 


—erf Won't you give papa and I a little of your 


company, lovee ? 

Tony. I’m in haste, mother, I can’t stay. 

Mrs. H. You shan’t venture out this raw even- 
You look most shocking. 

Tony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The “ Three 
ts me down every moment. There’s 
some fun going forward. 

Hard. Aye, the ale-house, the old place; I 
thought so. 

Mrs. H. A low, paltry set of fellows! 

Tony. Not so low, neither. There’s Dick Mug- 
gins, the exciseman, Jack Slang, the horse-doc- 
tor, little Aminadab that grinds the music-box, 
and Tom Twist that spins the pewter platter. 

Mrs. H. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for 
one night, at least. 

Tony. As for disappointing them, I should not 
so much mind, but I can’t abide to disappoint my- 


self. , 
Mrs. H. [detaining him.) You shan’t go! 
Tony. I will, I tell you. 
Mrs. H. I say you shan’t. 
Tony. We'll see which is strongest, you or I. 
[Exit R., hauling her out. 
Hard. Aye, there goes a pair that only spoil 
each other. But is not the whole age in a combi- 
nation to drive sense and discretion out of doors ? 
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, |ness, that I shall find no room for friendship or 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


esteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child, (’ll never control 
your choice; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have 
pitched upon, is the son of my old friend, Sir 
Charles Marlow, of whom you have heard me talk 
so often. The young gentleman has been bred a 
scholar, and is designed for an employment in the 
service of his country. I am told he’s a man of 
an excellent understanding. 

Miss H. Is he? 

Hard. Very generous. 

Miss H. 1 believe I shall like him. 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss H. I'm sure I shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome. 

Miss H. My dear papa, say no more. [Kissing 
his hand.| He’s mine, I’ll have him. 

Hard. And to crown all, Kate, he’s one fof the 
cy cia and reserved young fellows in all the 
world. 

Miss H. Eh! you have frozen me to death 
again. That word reserved has undone all the 
rest of his accomplishments. A reserved lover, it 
is said, always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides 
in a breast that isnot enriched with nobler virtues. 
It was the very feature in his character that first 
struck me. 

Miss H. He must have more striking features 
to catch me, I promise you. However, if he be 
so young, so handsome, and so everything, as you 
mention, I believe he’ll do still. I think Pll have 
him. 
Hard. Aye, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. 
It’s more than an even wager he may not have 
you. 

Miss H. My dear papa, why will you mortify 
one sof Well, if he refuse, instead of breaking 


There’s my pretty darling Kate; the fashions of|my heart at his indifference, I’ll only break my 


the times have almost infected her too. By livin 
@ year or two in town, she is as fond of gauze aad 
French frippery as the best of them. 


Enter M1ss HARDCASTLE, L. 


a on my pretty innocence! Dressed out 
as usual, my Kate. Goodness! what a quantity 
of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, girl! 
I could never teach the fools of this age, that the 
indigent world could be clothed out of the trim- 
mings of the vain. 

Miss H. You know our agreement, sir. You 
allow me in the morning to receive and pay visits, 
and to dress in my own manner; and in the even- 
ing, I put on my housewife’s dress to please you. 


eset for its flattery; set my cap to some newer 
ashion, and look out for some less difficult ad- 
mirer. 

Hard. Bravely resolved! In the meantime, Pll 


go prepare the servants for his reception; as we - 


seldom see company, they want as much training 
as a company of recruits the first day’s muster. 
[Frit 1. 

Miss, H. Lud, this news of papa’s puts me all in 

a flutter! Young, handsome; these he put last ; 

but I put them foremost. Sensible, good-natured ; 

I like all that. But, then, reserved and sheepish, 

that’s much against him. Yet, can’t he be cured 

of his timidity, by being taught to be. proud of 

his wife? Yes, and can’t I—but I vow I am dis- 


Hard. Well, remember, I insist on the terms of! posing of the husband before I have secured the 
our agreement; and by-the-by, I believe I shall | lover. 


_ have occasion to try your obedience this very eve- 


ning. 


Enter Miss NEVILLE, R. 
I’m glad youre come, my dear. Tell me, Con- 


Miss H. 1 protest, sir, I don’t comprehend your | stance, how do I look this evening? Is there any- 


meaning. 


thing whimsical about mef Is it one of my 


Hard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I ex-|well-looking davs, child? Am I in face to-day ? 


pect the voung gentleman I have chosen to be. 
I have : again—bless me !—sure no accident has happened 


your husband from town this very day. 


his father’s letter, in which he informs me his son /among the canary birds or the gold fishesf 


Miss N. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look 


Has 


is set out, and that he intends to follow himself} vour brother or the cat been meddling? Or has 


shortly after. 
Miss H. Indeed! € wish I had known some- 
thing of this before. 


the last novel been too moving ? 
Miss H. No; nothing of all this. I have been 


Bless me, how shall I behave?! threatened—I can searce get 1t out—I have been 


It's a thousand to oneI shan’t like him; our meet- | threatened with a lover. 


ing will be so formal, and so like a thing of busi-| Mss N. And his name— 
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Act I. Scene 2.) 


| Miss H. Is Marlow. 
: Miss N. indeed ! 
| 


Miss H. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Miss N. As I live, the most intimate friend 
of Mr. Hastings, my admirer. They are never 
asunder. I believe you must have seen him when 
! we lived in town. 

Miss H. Never. 

Miss N. He’s a very singular character, I as- 
sure you. Among women of reputation and vir- 
' tue he is the modestest man alive; but his ac- 
quaintance give him a very different character 
among creatures of another stamp; do you un- 
derstand me f 

Miss H. An odd character, indeed. I shall 
- never be able to manage him. What shall I do? 
Pshaw! think no more of him, but trust to occur- 
-rences for success. But how goes on your own 
_ affair, my dear; has my mother been courting 
you for my brother Tony, as usual? 

Miss N. I have just come from one of our 
agreeable téte-a-tétes. She has been saying a 
hundred tender things, and setting off her pretty 
monster as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss H. Andher partiality is such that she ac- 
tually thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no 
small temptation. Besides, as she has the sole 
management of it, ’m not surprised to see her 
unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss N. A fortune like mine, which chiefly con- 
| sista in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. But 
| at any rate, if my dear Hastings be but constant, 

I make no doubt to be too hard for her at last. 
. However, I let her suppose that I am in love with 
| her son, and she never once dreams that my af- 
fections are fixed upon another. 
| Miss H. My good brother holds out stoutly. I 
could almost love him for hating you so. 
| Miss N. It is a good-natured creature at bot- 
tom, and I’m sure would wish to see me married 
| to anybody but himself. But my aunt’s bell rings 


' Allons! Courage is necessary, as our affairs are 
- critical. 
Miss H. Would it were bed-time, and all were 


! well! [Ezeunt R. 
| | 
SCENE II.—An Ale-house Room. 
fellows with punch and tobacco— 


Tony at the head of the table, a little higher 
nd. 


than the rest ; a mallet in his ha 

Ail. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, bravo! 

Ist Fel. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. 
The Squire is going to knock himself down for a 
song. 

All. Aye, a song, @ song. 

Tony. Then V’ll sing you, gentlemen, a song I 
made upon this ale-house, the Three Pigeons. 


| 
{ 
SONG. 
Let school-masters puzzle their brain 


| Several shab 
| 
| 


With grainmar, and nonsense, and learning ; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

Gives genius a better discerning. 
Let them brag of theirheathenish gods, 

Their Lethes, their Styxes and Stygians ; 
Their quis, their ques and their quods, 

They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toreddle, toroll. 


When hypocrite preachers come down, 
A preaching that drinking is sinful, 
Tl wager the raseals a crown, 
They always preach best with a skinful. 
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for our afternoon’s walk round the improvements. 


ee , 


3 | 


But when you come down with your pence, 
For a slice of such scurvy religion, 
a leave it to all ae of ee ‘ 
ut you, my good friends, are the 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


na. 


} 
| 
Then come, put the jornm about, 
And let us be merry and clever; 
r hearts and our liquors are stout, | 
Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons forever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks and your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air, | 
Here's a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
1st Fel. The Squire has got spunk in him. | 
2d Fel. I loves to hear him sing, bekase he | 
never gives us nothing that’s low. | 
3d Fel. Oh, d——n anything that’s low, I can’t | 
bear it. | 
4th Fel. The Say thing is the genteel thing, — 
a’/ter all, if so that a gentleman bees in a 
concatenation accordingly. 
3d Fel. I like the maxim of it, Master Muggins. 
What though I am obligated todance a bear, a man 
may be a gentleman for all that. May this be my 
poison if my bear ever dances but to the very | 
genteelest of tunes—“Water Parted,”or the minuet ' 
in “Ariadne.” | 
2d Fel. What a pity it is the Squire is not ' 
come to his own! It would be well for all the | 
publicans within ten miles round of him. 
Tony. Ecod, and so it. would, Master Slang. 
I’d then show what it was to keep choice of com- 


any. 
° 3d Fel. Ob, he takes after his own father for 
that. To be sure, old Squire Lumpkin was the 
finest gentleman I ever set my eyes on. For wind- 
ing the straight horn, or beating a thicket for a 
hare or a wench, he never had his fellow. It was 
a saying in the place, thathe kept the best horses, 
dogs and girls in the whole country. 
Tony. Ecod, and when I’m of age Ill be no re- | 
creant, I promise you. I have een thinking of | 
| 
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Bet Bouncer and the miller’s gray mare to begin 
with. But come, my boys, drink about and be 
merry, for you pay no reckoning. 


Enter LANDLORD, L. 


Well, Stingo, what’s the matter? : 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise 
at the door. They have lost their way upo’ the 
forest; and they are talking something about Mr. 
Hardcastle. 

Tony. Assure as can be one of them must be the 
gentleman that’s coming down to court my sister. 
Then desire them to step this way, and I'll set 
them right in atwinkling. [zit LANDLORD, L.] 
Gentlemen, as they mayn’t be good enough com- | 
pany for you, step down for a moment, and I'll be 
with you in the squeezing of a lemon. ([(Ezeunt 
Mos, L. U. E.] Father-in-law has been calling 
me whelp and hound this half year. Now, if I 
pleased, I could be so revenged upon the old 
grumbletonian. But then I’m afraid—afraid of 
what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a 
year, and let him frighten me out of that if he 
can. 


Enter LANDLORD, conducting MARLOW and 
HASTINGS, L. 


Mar. What a tedious, uncomfortable day have — 
we had of it! We were told it was but forty 
miles across the country, and we have come above | 
three score. | 


\ 
i 
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Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccounta- 
ble reserve of yours, that would not let us inquire 
more frequently on the way. 
Mar. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one I meet, 
, and often stand the chance of an unmannerly 
answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely 
to receive any answer. 

Tony. [with his pipe in his hand.) No offense, 
gentlemen But I’m told you have been inquiring 
or one Mr. Hardcastle, in these parts. Do you 

know what part of the country you are in? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but should thank 
you for information. 

Tony. Nor the way you caine? 

Hast. No, sir; but if you can inform us— 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the 
road you are going, nor where you are, nor the 
road you came, the first thing I have to inform 
you is, that—you have lost your way! 

Mar. We wanted no information of that, sir. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to 
ask the place from whence you came ? 

Mar. That’s not necessary towards directing 
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is all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not 
this same Hardcastle a cross-grained, old-fashion- 
ed, whimsical fellow, with an ugly face, a daugh- 
! ter, and a pretty son? 

Hast. We have ate seen the gentleman, but he 
- has the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter a tall, trapesing, trollop- 
ing, talkative maypole; the son a pretty, well- 
bred, agreeable youth, that everybody is fond of. 
Mar. Our information differs in this. The 
- daughter is said to be well-bred and beautiful ; 
; the son an awkward booby, reared up and spoiled 
- at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem! Then, gentlemen, all I have 
to tell you is, that you won’t reach Mr. Hardcas- 
tle’s house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate ! 

Tony. It’s a d——d long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way. Stingo, tell the gent emen the 
: way to Mr. Hardcastle’s. [Winking upon the 
LANDLORD.] Mr. Hardcastle’s of Quagmire Marsh, 
| you know. 
| Land. Master Hardcastle’s! Lack-a-daisy, my 
masters, you're come a deadly deal wrong ! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should 
have crossed down Squash lane. 

Mar. Cross down Squash lane ! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, 
till you came to where four roads meet ! 

Mar. Come to where four roads meet! 

Tony. Aye; but you must be sure to take only 
one of them. 

Mar. Oh, sir, you're facetious. 

Tony. Then, keeping to the right, you are to go 
sideways till you come upon Crackskull Common; 
there you must look sharp for the track of the 
wkeel, and go forward till you come to Farmer 
Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farmer’ barn, 
you are to turn to the right, and then to the left 
and then to the right about again, till you find 
out the old mill— 

Mar. Zounds, man! we could as soon find out 
the longitude! 

Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow f 
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(Act IT, Scene 1. 


Mar. This house promises but a poor reception ; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one spare 
bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge that’s taken up by 
three odgera already. [After a pause, in which 
the rest seem disconcerted. 
you think, Stingo, our landlady could accommo- 
date the gentlemen by the fireside, with—three 
chairs and a bolster f 

Hast. D——n your fireside ! 

Mar. And your three chairs and a bolster, say I. 

Tony. You do, do you? Then let me see—-what 
if you go on a mile further to the Buck’s Head ?— 
the old Buck’s Head on the hill—one of the best 
inns in the whole country f¢ 

Hast. Ob, ho! so we have escaped an adven- 
ture for this night, however. 

Land. [aside to Tony.] Sure, you ben't sending 
them to your father’s as an inn, be you? 

Tony. Mum, you fool, you. Let them find that 
out. [Zo them.) You have only to keep on straight 
forward, till you come to a large old house by the 
roadside. You'll see a ard of large horns over the 
door. That’s the sign. Drive up the yard, and call 
stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants 
can’t miss the way ? 

Tony. No, no. But I tell you though—the land- 
lord is rich and going to leave off business; so he 
wants to be thought a gentleman, saving your 
presence, he, he, he! He'll be for giving you his 
company, and, ecod! if you mind him, he’ll per- 
suade you that his mother - an alderman, and 
his aunt a justice of the peac 

Land. A troublesome old blade: to be sure; but 
he keeps as good wines and beds as any in the 
whole country. 

Mar. Well, if he supplies us with these, we 
shall want no further connection. We are to turn 

to the right, did you say ? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. Ill just step 
myself, ‘and show you a piece of the way. [To the 
LANDLORD.] Mum. 

Land. Ah! bless your heart, for a sweet, plea- 
sant—d——d, mischievous son of—no matter. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT II. 


ScENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, followed by three or four 
awkward SERVANTS, R. 


Hard. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table 
exercise I have been teaching you these three 
days. You all know your posts and your places, 
and can show that you have been used to good 
company without stirring from home. 

All, Aye, aye. 

Hard. When company comes, you are not to 

op out and stare, and then run in again, like 
fri praen rabbits in a warren. 
Ul. No, no. 


Hara You, Diggory, whom I have taken from | 


the barn, are to make a show at the side table ; 
and you, Roger, whom I have advanced from 
the plow, are to place yourself behind my chair. 
But you’re not to stand so with your hands in 
your pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, 


I have hit it. Don’t | 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


oe ne ee ee ——= 


Roger, and from your head, you blockhead, you. | Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed 
See how Diggory carries his hands. They’re a, to pay all these fineries. I have often seen a good 


little too stiff, indeed, but that’s no great matter. 
Dig. Aye, mind how I hold them; I learned to 


hold my hands this way when I was upon drill; edl 


for the militia. And so, being upon drill— 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory ; 
you must be all attention to the guests; you must 
hear us talk, and not think of talking; you must 
see us drink, and not think of drinking; you must 
see us eat, and vot think of eating. 

Dig. By the laws, your worship, that’s perfectly 
unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating going 
forwards, ecod, he’s always wishing for a mouth- 
ful himself. 

Hard. Blockhead! is not a bellytul in the 
kitchen as good as a bellyful in the parlor? Stay 
your stomach with that reflection. 

Dig. Ecod, I thank your worship, I’ll make a 


sideboard, or a marble ey ee though not 
actually put in the bill, iuflame the bill confound- 


y: 
Mar. Travelers, George, must pay in all places. 
The only difference is, thaf in good inns you pay 
dearly for luxuries; in bad inns you are fleeced 
and starved. 

Hast. You have lived pretty much among them. 
In truth, I have been so often surprised that you 
who have seen so much of the world, with your 


natural good sense, and your many opportunities, . 
could never yet acquire a requisite share of assur- . 


ance. 

Mar. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, 
George, Where could I have learned that assur- 
ance you talk off My life has been chiefly spent 
in a college, or an inn, in seclusion from that love- 


shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef|ly part of the creation that chiefly teach men con- 


in the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then 
if I happen to say a good et or tell a good 
story at table, you must not all burst out a laugh- 
ing, as if you made part of the company. 

Dig. Then, ecod, your worship must not tell the 
story of old Grouse in the gun-room; I can’t help 
laughing at that—he, he, he!—for the soul of me. 
We ae laughed at that these twenty years—ha, 

a! 


Hard. Ha, ha, ha! The story is a good one. 
Well, honest Diggory, you may laugh at that—but 
still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of 
the company should call for a glass of wine, how 
will you behave? A glass of wine, sir, if you 
please. te DieGory.] Eh, why don’t you move? 

Dig. cod, your bee ele never have courage 
till I see the eatables and drinkables brought upon 
the table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move ? 

1st Ser. I’m not to leave this place. 

2d Ser. I’m sure it’s no place of mine. 

3d Ser. Nor mine, for sartain. ' 

Dig. Wauns! and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Hard. You numskulls! and so, while, like your 
betters, you are quarreling for places, the guests 
must be starved! Oh, you dunces! I find I must 
begin all over again. But don’t I hear a coach 
drive into the yard? To your posts, you block- 
heads! Ill go in the meantime, and give my old 
friend’s son a hearty welcome at the gate. 

[Exit L. 

Dig. Zounds! my place is gone clean out of my 

ead 


Roger. I know that my place is everywhere. 

1st Ser. Where the devil is mine f 

2d Ser. My place is to be nowhere atall; so I’ze 
go about my business. (Ereunt SERVANTS, run- 
ning about frightened, different ways. 


Enter SERVANT, with candles, showing in MAR- 
LoW and HASTINGS, L. 


Ser. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. This 
way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once more, Charles, to the comforts of a 
clean room, and a good fire. Upon my word, a 
very well-looking house; antique, but creditable. 

Mar. The usual rate of a large mansion. Hav- 
ing first ruined the master by good housekeeping, 


fidence. I don’t know that I was ever familiarly 
acquainted with a single modest woman except 
my mother. But among females of another class, 
you know— 


Hast. Aye, among them you are impudent | 


enough of all conscience. 

Mar. They are with us, you know. 

Hast. But in the company of women of reputa- 
tion I never saw such an idiot, such a trembler; 
you look for all the world as if you wanted an op- 
portunity of stealing out of the room. 

Mar. Why, man, that’s because I do want to 
steal out of the room. Faith, I have often formed 
a resolution to break the ice, and rattle away at 
any rate. But, I don’t know how, a single glance 
from a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my 
resolution. An impudent fellow may counterfeit 
modesty, but I’ll be hanged if a modest man can 
ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hast. If you could say but half the fine things 
to them that I have heard you lavish upon the 
bar maid of an inn, or even a college bed-maker— 


Mar. Why, George, I can’t say fine things to | 


them. They freeze, they petrify me. They may 
talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some 
such bagatelle; but to me a modest woman, 
dressed out in all her finery, is the most tremen- 
dous object of the whole creation. 

Hast. Ha, ha, ha! At this rate, man, how 
can you ever expect to marry? 

Mar. Never, unless, as among kings and 
princes, my bride were to be courted by proxy. 
If, indeed, like an eastern bridegroom, one were 
to be introduced to a wife he never saw before, 


it might be endured. But to go through all the | 


terrors of a formal courtship, together with the 
episode of aunts, grandmothers and cousins, and 
at last to blurt out the broad, staring question of 
—‘‘ Madame, will you marry met” No, no, that’s 
@ strain much above me, I assure you. 

Hast. I pity you! but how do you intend he- 
having to the lady you are come down to visit at 
the request of your father f 

Mar. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very 
low—answer yes or no to all her demands. But 
for the rest, I don’t think I shall venture to look 
in her face till I see my father’s again. 

Hast. I’m surprised that one who is so warm a 
friend, can be so cool a lover. 

Mar. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


{Act IT, Scene 1. 


forwarding your happiness, not my own. Miss, Hard. Punch, sir? 
| Neville loves you; the family don’t know you; as Mar. Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, 


my friend, you are sure of a reception, and let after our journey, will be comfortable. 


honor do the rest. 
Hast. My dear Marlow! But I'll suppress the 
emotion. Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to 


carry off a fortune, you should be the last manin' Mar. 
But Hall, will only let us have just what he pleases. 


the world I would apply to for assistance. 
Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and that is mine, 


| 


i 
1 


This is 
Liberty Hall, you know. 
Enter ROGER, with a cup, L. 
Hard. Here’s a cup, sir. 
hence So this fellow, in his Liberty 


Hard. (taking the cup.) I hope you will find it 


both from her deceased father’s consent, and her, to your mind. I have prepared it with my own 


own inclination. 
Mar. Happy man! 
to captivate any woman. 


the sex, and yet to converse with tbe only part of acquaintance. 


it I despise. This stammer in my address, and 


You have talents and art are tolerable. 
I’m doomed to adore'me, sir? Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better 


| 


hands, and I believe you'll own the ingredients 

Will you be so good as to pledge 
Drinks. 

Mar. [aside.] A very impudent fellow, this! 


this awkward prepossessing visage of mine, can but he’s a character, and I'll humor him a little. 


never permit me to soar above the reach of a mil-| Sir, my service to you. 
liner’s ’prentice, or one of the duchesses of 


Drury Lane. Pshaw! this fellow here to inter- 
rupt us. 
Enter HARDCASTLE, L. 

Hard. Gentlemen, once more you're heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr. Marlow? Sir, you're 
heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, to 
receive my friends with my back to the fire; I 
like to give them a hearty reception in the old 
style at my gate; I like to see their horses and 
trunks taken care of. 

Mar. [aside.) He has got our names from the 
servants already. [To him.) We approve your 
caution and hospitality, sir. [To HASTINGS.] I 
have been thinking, George, of changing our 
aeeae dresses in the morning; I am grown 
confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

Hard. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll use no cere- 
mony in this house. 

Hast. I fancy, Charles, you’re right; the first 
blow is half the battle. I intend opening the 
campaign with white and gold. 

ard. Mr. Marlow—Mr. Hastings—gentlemen 
—pray be under no restraint in this house. This 
is Liberty Hall, gentlemen; you may do just as 
you please here. 

Mar. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too 
fiercely at first, we may want ammunition before 
itis over. I think to reserve the embroidery to 
secure a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, 
puts me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, 
when he went to besiege Denain. He tirst sum- 
moned the garrison— 

Mar. Aye, and we'll summon your garrison, old 


oy. 
Hard. He first summoned the garrison, which 
might consist of about five thousand men— 

Hast. What a strange fellow is this. 

Hard. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, 
he summoned the garrison, which might consist 
of about five thousand men— 

Mar. Well, but suppose— 

Hard. Which might consist of about five thous- 
and men, well appointed with stores, ammunition 
and other implements of war. Now, says the 
Duke of Marlborough to George Brooks, that 
stood next to him—you must have heard of 
George Brooks—I’ll pawn my dukedon, says he, 
but I take that garrison without spilling a drop of 
blood. So— 


glass of punch in the meantime? It would help|cook-maid settle these things between them. 


us to carry on the siege with vigor. 


[ Drinks. 

Hast. (aside.j I see this fellow wants to give 
us his company, and forgets tbat he’s an inn- 
keeper, before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Mar. From the excellence of your cup, my old 
friend, I suppose you have a good deal of business 
in this part of the country. Warm work, now 
and then at elections, I sup 

Hard. No, sir, I have long 
over. 
yarn So, then you have no turn for politics, I 

d 

Hard. Why, no, sir; there was a time, indeed, 
when I fretted myself about the mistakes of gov- 
ernment, like other people; but finding myself 
every day grow more angry, and the government 
no better, I left it to mend itself. Sir, my service 
to you. [Drinks. 

Hast. So that, with eating above stairs, and 
drinking below, with receiving your friends with- 
in, and amusing them without, you lead a good, 
pleasant, bustling life of it. 

Hard. 1 do stir about a great deal, that’s cer- 
tain. Half the differences of the parish are ad- 
justed in this very parlor. 

Mar. [after drinking.| And you have an argu- 
ment in your cup, old gentleman, better than any 
in Westminster Hall. 

Hard. Aye, young gentleman, that, and a little 
philosophy. 

Mar. [(aside.] Well, this is the first time I ever 
heard of an inn-keeper’s philosophy. 

Hast. So, then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them on every quarter. If you find their 
reason manageable, you attack it with your phil- 
osophy; if you find tbey have no reason, you at- 
tack them with this. Here’s your health, my 
philosopher. [Drinks. 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you; ha! ha! 
Your generalship puts me in mind of Prince 
Eugene, when he fought the Turks at the battle 
of Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Mar. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I think 
it’s almost time to talk about supper. What has 
your philosophy got in the house for supper? 

Hard. For supper, sir? [Aside.] Was ever such 
a request made to a man in his own house ? 

Mar. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make devilish work to-night in 
the larder, I promise you. 

Hard. ane Such a brazen dog sure never my 
eyes beheld. [7o MARLOW.] Why, really, sir, as 


given that work 


Mar. What, my good friend, if you give us a|for supper, I can’t well tell. My Dorothy and the 


I 
leave these kind of things entirely to them. 


an 
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| Act II, Scene 1.] 
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| 

| Mar. You do, do you? 
| Hard. Entirely. By-the-by, I believe they 
are in actual consultation upon what’s for supper 
this moment in the kitchen. 

Mar.’ Then I beg they’ll admit me as one of, 
their privy council. It’s a way I have got. When’ 
I travel, I always choose to regulate my own sup- | 
per Let the cook be called. No offense, I hope, 
sir 


Hard. Oh, no, sir, none in the least ; yet I don’t 
know now; our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not 
very communicative upon these occasions. Should 
: ne send for her, she might scold us all out of the 

ouse. 

Hast. Let’s see the list of the larder, then. I 
ask it as a favor. I always match my appetite to 
my bill of fare. 

Mar. he HARDCASTLE, who looks at them with 
surprise.| Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my way 
| too. 

Hard. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s 
supper. I believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, 
Mr. Hastings, puts me in mind of my uncle, Colo- 
hel Gunthorp. It was a saying of his, that no 
' man was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 
| Enter ROGER with @ bill of fare. 
| Hast. (aside.] All upon the high ropes! His 
~ uncle a colonel—we shall soon hear of his mother 
being a justice of the peace. But let’s hear the 
bill of fare. Exit ROGER, L. 

Mar. [perusing.] What’s here? For the first 
course, for the second course, for the dessert. The 
devil, sir, do you think we have brought down 
_ the whole joiner’s company, or the corporation of 
Bedford? Two or three little things, clean and 
comfortable, will do. 

Hast. But let’s hear it. 

Mar. [reading.| ‘‘ For the first course at the 
top, @ pig’s face and prune sauce.” 

Hast. D——n your pig, I say. 

Mar. D——n your prune sauce, say I. 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are 
hungry, pig, with prune sauce, is very good eat- 
ing. But. gentlemen, you are my guests, make 
what alterations you please. Is there anything 
else you wish to retrench or alter, gentlemen? 

Mar. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so ex- 
quisite, that any one part of it is full as good as 
another. Send us what you please. Somuch for 
supper. And now to see that our beds are aired, 
and luggage properly taken care of. 

Hard. I entreat you'll leave all that to me. 
You shall not stir a step. 

Mar. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you 
must excuse me, I always look to these things 
myself. 

Hard. I must insist, sir, you'll make yourself 
easy on that head. 

Mar. You see I’m resolved on it. [Aside.] A 
very troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Hard. Well, sir, ’'m resolved at least to attend 
you. (Aside.] This may be modern modesty, but I 
Dever saw anything look so like old-fashioned 
| impudence. 
| 


[Exeunt MARLOW and HARDCASTLE, R. 
Hast. So, I find this fellow’s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at 
| those assiduities which are meant to please him ? 
Ha! what dol see! Miss Neville, by all that’s 


happy! 


Enter Miss NEVILLE, L. 


Miss N. My dear Hastings! To what unex- 
pected good fortune, to what accident, am I to 
ascribe this happy meeting ? 

Hast. Let me ask the same question, as I could 
never have hoped to meet my dearest Constance 
atan inn. 

Miss N. An inn! you mistake; my aunt, my 
guardian, lives here. What could induce you to 
think this house an inn? 

Hast. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I 
came down, and J, have been sent here as to an 
inn, I assure you. A young fellow, whom we ac- 
cidentally met at a house hard by, directed us 
hither. 

Miss N. Certainly it must be one of my hopeful 
cousin’s tricks, of whom you have heard me talk 
so often; ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Hast. He whom your aunt intends for gout | 
He of whom I have such just apprehensions 

Miss N. You have nothing to fear from him, I 
assure you. You’d adore him if you knew how 
heartily he despises me. My aunt knows it too, 
and has undertaken to court me for him, and ac- 
tually begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Hast. You must know, my Constance, I have 
just seized this happy opportunity of my friend’s 
visit here, to get admittance into the family. 
The horses that carried us down are now fa- 
tigued with the journey, but they'll soon be re- 
freshed; and then, if my dearest girl will trust 
to her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be out of 
their power. 

Miss N. I have often told you, that though 
ready to obey you, I yet should leave my little 
fortune behind with reluctance. The greatest 
part of it was left me by my uncle, the India di- 
rector, and chiefly consists injewels. I have been 
for some time persuading my aunt to let me wear 
them. I fancy I’m very near succeeding. The 
instant they are put into my possession you shall 
find me ready to make them and myself yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles! Your person is all I 
desire. In the meantime, my friend Marlow must 
not be let into his mistake. I know the strange 
reserve of his temper is such, that if abruptly in- 
formed of it, he would instantly quit the house 
before our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miss N. But how shall we keep him in the de- 
ception? Miss Hardcastle has just returned from 
walking; what if we persuade him she has come 
to this Holise as toaninn? Come this way. 

[They confer. 
Enter MARLOW, B.. 


Mar. The assiduities of these good people teaze 
me beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill 
manners to leave me alone, and so he claps not 
only himself but his old-fashioned wife on my 
back. They talk of coming to sup with us, too; 
and then, I suppose, we are to run the gauntlet 
through all the rest of the family. What have we 
got here ? 

Hast. My dear Charles! 
you—the most fortunate accident! 
think is just alighted f 

Mar. Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy; Miss Hardcastle and 
Miss Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miss 
Constance Neville to your acquaintance. Hap- 
pening to dine in the neighborhood, they called 


Let me congratulate 
Who do you 
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—=8 SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


on their return to take fresh horses here. Miss 
Hardcastle has just stepped into the next room, 
and will be back in aninstant. Wasn’tit lucky, eh ¢ 

Mar. [aside.| I have just been mortified enough 
of all conscience, and here comes something to 
complete my embarrassment. 

Hast. Well, but wasn’t it the most fortunate 
thing in the world? 

Mar. Oh, yes, very fortunate—a most joyful 
encounter! But our dresses, George, you know, 
are in disorder. What if we should postpone the 
happiness till to-morrow’? To-morrow at her own 
house. It will be every bit as convenient, and 
rather more respectful. To-morrow let it be. 

[Offering to go. 

Miss N. By no means, sir. Your ceremony 
will displease her. The disorder of your dress 
will show the ardor of your impatience. Besides, 
she knows you are in the house, and will permit 


. you to see her. 


Mar. Oh, the devil she will! How shall I sup- 

port it? Hem! hem! esi you muet not 
You are to assist me, you know. I shall be 

confoundedly ridiculous. 

Hast. Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, 
and all’s over. She’s but a woman, you know. 

Mar. And of all women, she that I most dread 
to encounter. 
Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, as returning from walk- 

ing, witha bonnet, etc. 
Hast. [introducing him.] Miss Hardcastle, Mr. 


your company of all things. 


(Act II, Scene 1. 


Mar. Not in the least, Mr. H Pek Be 
[To mixos | 
Zounds! George, sure you mak go! ‘How can 
you leave us ? 

Hast. Our presence will but spoil conversation ; 


{so we'll retire to the next room. [Jo MARLow. i 


You don’t consider, man, that we are to manage | 
a little téte-a-téte of our own. 
[Hzeunt HASTINGS and Miss NEVILLE, BR. 

Mar. What the devil shall I do? [Aside.] Will | 
you please to be seated, madame; I say, ma’an— 

Miss H. Sir! 

Mar. I am afraid, ma’am, I am not so happy as 
to make myself agreeable to the ladies— 

Miss H. The ladies, I should hope, have em- 
ployed some part of your addresses. 

Mar. [relapsing into timidity.) Pardon me, 
madame, I—I—-I—as yet have studied—only— 
to—deserve them. 

Miss H. And that, some say, is the very worst 
way to obtain them. 

Mar. Perhaps so, madame. But I love to con- 
verse only with the more grave and sensible part 
of the sex. But I’m afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss H. Not at all, sir; there is nothing I like 
so much as grave conversation myself; I could 
hear it forever. Indeed, I have often been surpris- 
ed how a man of sentiment could ever admire 
those light airy pleasures, where nothing reaches | 
the heart. 

Mar. It’s—a disease—of the mind, madame. In 


Marlow. I’m proud of bringing two persons of|the variety of tastes there must be some who, 


such merit together, that only want to know, to 
esteem each other. 

Miss H. [aside.| Now for meeting my modest 
gentleman. [After a pause, in which he appears 
very uneas seri disconcerted.| I’m glad of your 
safe arrival, sir. I’m told you had some accidents 
by the way. 

Mar. Only a few, tage Yes, we had some. 
Yes, madame, a ooo many accidents, but 
should be sorry, madame—or rather, glad of any 
accidents—that are so agreeably concluded. Hem! 

Hast. [to MARLow.] You never spoke better 
in your whole life. Keep it up, and I’ll insure you 
the victory. 

Miss H. I'm afraid you flatter, sir. You that 
have seen so much of the finest company can find 
little entertainment in an obscure corner of the 


country. 

Mar. (gathering courage.) I have lived, indeed, 
in the world, madame, but I have kept very little 
company. I have been an observer upon life, 
madame, while others were enjoying it. 

Hast. (to MARLOow.] Cicero never spoke better. 
Onee more, and you are confirmed in assurance 
forever. 

Mur. (to HASTINGS. 
and when I’m down, t 
set me up again. 

Miss H. An observer like you upon life, were, 
I fear, disagreeably employed, since you must 
have had much more to censure than approve. 

Mar. Pardon me, madame, I was always will- 
ing to be amused. The folly of most people is 
rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 

Hast. [to MaARLow.] Bravo, bravo! never spoke 
so well in your whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, 
I see that you and Mr. Marlow are going to be 
very good company. I believe our being here will 
but embarrass the interview. 


Hem! Stand by me, then, 
ow in a word or two to 


wanting a relish—for—um—a—um. 

Miss H. I undérstand you, sir. There must be 
some who, wanting a relish for refined. pleasure, 
pretend to despise what they are incapable of 
tasting. 

Mar. My meaning, madame, but infinitely bet- 
ter expressed. And I can’t help observing—a— 

Miss H. [aside.] Who could ever suppose this 
gentleman impudent upon some occasions! [Zo 
MaRLOow.] You were going to observe, sir— 

Mar. 1 was observing, madame—TI protest, 
madame, I forget what I was going to observe. 

Miss H. [aside.| I vow, an I. [To Mar- 
Low.] You were observing, sir, that in this age 
of hypocrisy—something a out hypocrisy, sir. 

Mar. Yes, madame, in this age of hypocrisy 
there are few who, upon strict inquiry, do not— 
a—a—a— 

Miss H. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mar. [aside.] Egad! and that’s more than I do 
myself. 

‘Miss H. You mean that in this hypocritical age 
there are few who do not condemn in public what 
they practice in private, and think they pay every 
debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Mar. True, madame; those who have most vir- 
tue in their mouths, have least of it in their 
bosoms. But I’m sure I tire vou, madame. 

Miss H. Not in the least, sir; there’s something 
so agreeable and spirited in your manner, such 
life and force. Pray, sir, go on. 

Mar. Yes, madame, I was saying— But I see 
Miss Neville expecting us in the next room. 
would not intrude for the world. 

Miss H. | protest, sir, I never was more agree- 
ably entertained in all my life. 

Mar. But she beckons us to join her. Madame, 
shall I do myself the honor to attend you ? 

Miss H. Well, then, ll follow. [Hzit Mar- 
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| Act II, Scene 1.] 


SH 


LOW, R.]} Ha, ha, ha, ha! Was there ever such a 


' sober, sentimental interview. I am certain he 


scarce looked in my face the whole time. Yet the 
fellow, but for his unaccountable bashfulness, is 
pretty well too. He has good sense, but then so 
buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than 
ignorance. If I could teach him a little confidence, 
it would be doing somebody that I know of a 
piece of service. But who is that somebody ?— 
that, faith, is a question I can scarce answer. 
[Exit R. 
Enter Tony and Miss NEVILLE, R. 
Tony. What do you follow me for, Cousin Con? 


I wonder you’re not ashamed to be so very en- 


gaging. 

Miss N. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s 
own relations, and not be to blame. 

Tony. Aye, but I want to know what sort of a 
relation you want to make me, though; but it 
won't do. I tell you, Cousin Con, it won’t do, so 
I beg you'll keep your distance, I want no nearer 
relationship. 

[She follows, coquetting him to the back scene. 


Enter MRS. HARDCASTLE and HASTINGS, R. 


Mrs. H. Well, I vow, Mr. Hastings, you’re very 
entertaining. There is nothing in the world I love 
to talk of so much as London, and the fashions, 


_ though I was never there myself. 


Hast. Never there! You amaze me! From your 
air and manner, I concluded you had been bred 
all your life either at Ranelagh, St. James’, or 
Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. H. Oh, sir, you’re only pleased to say so. 


- We country persons can have no manner at all. 


I’m in love with the town, and that serves to raise 
me above some of our neighboring rustics; but 
who can have a manner that has never seen the 
Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and 


- such places where the nobility chiefly resort ? All 


I can do is to enjoy London at second hand. I 
take care to know every téte-a-téte from the 
Scandalous Magazine, and have all the fashions 
as they come out, in a letter from the two Miss 
Rickets of Crooked Lane. Pray how do you like 
this head, Mr. Hastings ? 

Hast. Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my 
word, madame. Your triseur is a Frenchman, I 
suppose f 

Mrs. H. 1 protest I dressed it myself from a 
print in the Ladies’ Memorandum Book for the 


~ last year. 


Hard. Indeed! such a head in a side box at the 
play-house, would draw as many gazers as my 
Lady Mayoress at a city ball. 

Mrs. H. I vow, since inoculation began, there 
is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman; so 
one must dress a little particular, or one may es- 
cape in a crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your case, madame, 
in any dress. [ Bowing. 

Mrs. H. Yet, what signifies my dressing, when 
I have such a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. 
Hardcastle? All I can say will not argue down a 


_ single button from his clothes. I have often want- 
ed him to throw off his great flaxen wig, and 


POOOOOOFFO404 


where he was bald to plaster it over, ike Captain 
Pately, with powder. 

Hast. You are right, madame; for, as among 
the ladies, there are none ugly, s0, among the 
men, there are none old. 


E STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


9 


Mrs. H. But what do you think his answer 
was? Why, with his usual Gothic vivacity, he 
said, J only wanted him to throw off his wig to 
convert it into a téte for my own wearing. 

Hast. Intolerable! At your age you may wear 
what you please, and it must become you. 

Mrs. H. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take 
to be the most fashionable age about town ? 

Hast. Some time ago forty was all the mode; 
but I’m told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for 
the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. H. Seriously ! Then I shall be too young 
for the fashion. 

Hast. No lady begins to put on jewels now till 
she’s past forty. For instance, Miss there, in a po- 
lite circle, would be considered as a child, a mere 
maker of samplers. 

Mrs. H. And yet my niece thinks herself as 
much @ woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the 
oldest of us all. 

Hast. Your niece, is she? And that young gen- 
tleman a brother of yours, I should presume? 

Mrs. H. My son, sir. They are contracted to 
each other. Cbserve their little sports. They 
quarrel and make it up again ten times a day, as 
if they were man and wife already. [To them.] 
Well, Tony, child, what soft things are you say- 
ing to your Cousin Constance this evening. 

Tony. I have been saying no soft things; but 
that it’s very hard to be followed about so. Ecod, 
I’ve not a place in the house now that’s left to 
myself but the stable. | 

Mrs. H. Never mind him, Con, my dear. He’s 
in another story behind your back. 

Miss N. There’s something generous in my 
cousin’s manner. He falls out before faces, to be 
forgiven in private. 

Tony. That’s a d——d, confounded—crack. 

Mrs. H. For shame, Tony. You a man, and be- 
have so! 

Tony. If Ym a man let me have my fortin. 
Ecod! T’ll not be made a fool of any longer. 

Mrs. H. Is this, ungraterul boy, all that ’'m to 
get for the pains I’ve taken in your education? 
Did not I work that waistcoat and those ruffles to 
make you look like a gentleman ? 

Tony. Ecod! I tell you Pll not be made a fool 
of anv longer. 

Mrs. H. Wasn't it all for your good, viper? 
Wasn't it all for your good ? 

Tony. I wish you'd let me and my good alone, 
then. Snubbing this way when I’m in spirits. If 
I’m to have any good, let it come of itself; not to 
keep dingling it, dingling it into one so. 

Mrs. H. That’s false; I never see you when 
youre in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the 
ale-house or kennel. I’m never to be delighted with 
your agreeable, wild notes—unfeeling monster ! 

Tony. Ecod ! mamma, your own notes are the 
wildest of the two. 

Mrs. H. Was ever the like! But I see he wants 
to break my heart, I see he does. 

Hast. Dear madame, permit me to lecture the 
young gentleman a little. I’m certain I can per- 
suade him to his duty. 

Mrs. H. Well, I must retire. Come, Constance, 
my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness 
of my situation; was ever poor woman so plagued 
with a dear, swect, pretty, provoking, undutiful 
boy! [Hzeunt Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Miss NE- 
VILLE, R. 


——— ec 
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10 SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. [Act ITI, Scene 1. 


Tony. Don’t mind her, let her cry. It’s the com- | dress as I bid you; and yet, I believe, there was 
fort of her heart. I have seen her and sister cry no great occasion. 
_ over a book for an hour together, and they said; Adzss H. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying | 
they liked the book the more it made them cry. | your commands, that I take care to observe them 
Hast. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I; without ever debating their propriety. 
find, my pretty young gentleman? Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some 
Tony. 'That’s as I tind ’um. . cause, particularly when I recommended my mod- | 
Hast. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I; est gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 
dare answer? And yet she appears to bea pretty; Miss H. You taught me to expect something 
well-tempered girl. ‘extraordinary, and I find the original exceeds the 
Tony. That’s because you don’t know her as, description. 
well as I. Ecod! I know every inch about her;; Hard. I was never so surprised in ali my life! 
and there’s not a more cantankerous toad in all’ He has quite confounded all my faculties! 


seresseesoete 


| 


Christendom. Miss H. I never saw anything like it; and a 
Hast. [aside.] Pretty encouragement this for a| man of the world, too! | 
lover ! Hard. Aye, he learned it all abroad. What a 


Tony. I have seen ber since the height of that. | fool was I, to think a young man could learn mo- 
| She has as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or; desty by traveling. He might as soon learn wit 


Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a made up thing, | mauner— 
mun. Ah! could you but see Bet Bouncer, of these} Hard. Whose look? whose manner, child? ' 
parts, you might then talk of beauty. Ecod! she| Afiss H. Mr. Marlow’s; his mauvuaise honte, his - 
has two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as| timidity, struck me at the first sight. 
broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She would| Hard. Then your first sight deceived you; for 
make two of she. I think him one of the most brazen first-sights 
Hast. Well, what say you to a friend that|that ever astonished my senses. 
would take this bitter bargain off your hands? . Miss H. Sure, sir, you rally! I never saw any 
Tony. Anon? one so modest. 
Hast. Would you thank him that would take| Hard. And can you be serious? I never saw 
' Miss Neville, and leave you to happiness and your |such a bouncing, swaggering puppy since I was 


_ a colt the first day’s breaking. at a masquerade. | 

| Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent. Miss H. It seems all natural to him. | 
Tony. Aye, before company. But when she’s} Hard. A good deal assisted by bad company and 

with her playmates, she’s as loud as a hog in a/a French dancing-master. | 

' gate. | Miss H. Sure you mistake, papa! A French | 
Hast. Well, but you must allow her a little|dancing-master could never have taught him that 

| beauty. Yes, you must allow her some beauty. timid look—that awkward address—that bashful | 


- dear Betsey ? born. Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 
Tony. Aye; but where is there such a friend,} Miss H. Surprising! He met me witha re- 
for who would take her ? spectful bow, a stammering voice, and a look fixed 


Hast. Iam he. If you but assist me, I'll engage|on the ground. 
to whip her off to France, and you shall never; Hard. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly 
hear more of her. air, and familiarity that froze me to death. 

Tony. Assist you? Ecod, I will to the last drop| Miss H. He treated me with diffidence and 
of my blood. Vl clap a pair of horses to your|respect; censured the manners of the age; ad- | 
chaise, that shall trundle you off in a twinkling, | mired the prudence of the girl that never laughed ; 
and maybe get you part of her fortin beside, in| tired me with apologies for being tiresome; then | 
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| jewels, that you little dream of. left the room with a bow, and, ‘‘ Madame, I would |: 
Hast. My dear Squire, this looks like a lad of | not detain you.” [Mimicking MARLOW. 
spirit. Hard. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his 


Tony. Come along, then, and you shall see/life before. Asked twenty questions, and never | 
more of my spirit before you have done with me. | waited for an answer. Interrupted my best re- 
[Exeunt, Tony singing, R. |marks with some silly pun, and when I was talk- 
ing of the Duke of Marlborough and my friend 
Brooks, he asked me if I was not a good band at 
ACT III. making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked your father 
SCENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’s House. |if a aes on a ies of punelt) jetiecceeets 
fiss H. One of us must certainly be mistaken. 
Enter HARDCASTLE, L. Hard. In one thing, however, we are agreed— 
Hard. What could my old friend, Sir Charles, | to reject him. 
mean by recommending his son as the modestest| Jfiss H. Yes. Butuponconditions. For if you 
young man in town? ‘To me he appears the most | should find him less impudent and I more pre- 
impudent piece of brass that ever spoke with a/suming; if you find him more respectful, and I 
tongue. He has taken possession of the easy chair | more importunate—I don’t know—the man is well 
by the fireside already. He took off his boots ini enough for a man—certainly he has a very passa- 
the parlor, and desired me to see them taken care; ble complexion. 
of. Vm desirous to know how his impudence af-| Hard. If we should find him so—but that’s im- 
focts my daughter. She will certainly be shocked ! possible. The first appearance has done my busi- 
at it. ness; I’m seldom deceived in that. 
| Miss H. Then as one of us must be mistaken, 
Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, plainly dressed, R. what if we go to make further discoveries f 
| Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your| Hard. Agreed. But, depend on’t, I’m intheright. 
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"Act LIT, Scene 1.] 


Miss H. And depend on’t, I’m not much in the 
wrong. (Ereunt L. 


Enter Tony, running in with a casket, R. 


Tony. Ecod, I have got them. Here they are. 
My cousin Con’s necklaces, bobs and all. My 
mother shan’t cheat the poor souls out of their 
fortin neither. 


Enter HASTINGS, R. 


Oh, my genus, is that you? 
Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed 
with your mother? I hope you have amused her 


. with pretending love for your cousin, and that you 


are willing to be reconciled at last; we shall be 
ready to set off in a short time. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear your char- 
ges by the way. (Giving a casket.) Your sweet- 
heart’s jewels. Keep them, and hang those, I say, 
that would rob you of one of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them from 
your mother ? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and J’l] tell you no 
I procured them by the rule of thumb. If 
I had not a key to every drawer in mother’s bu- 

reau, how could I go to the ale-house so often as I 
do? An honest man may rob himself of his own 
at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be 
plain with you; Miss Neville is endeavoring to 
procure them from her aunt this very instant. If 
she succeds, it will be the mgeh delicate way at 
least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them till you know how it will 
be. But I know how it will be well enough ; she’d 
said part with the only sound tooth in her 
Hast. But I dread the effects of her resentment 
when she finds she has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment, leave 
me to manage that. I don’t value her resentment 
the bounce of a cracker. Zounds! here they are. 
Morrice. Prance. [Lit HASTINGS, L. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Miss NEVILLE, R. 


Mrs. H. Indeed, Constance, you amaze me; 
such a girl as you want jewels! It will be time 
enough for jewels, my dear, these twenty years 
hence, when your beauty begins to want repairs. 

Miss N. But what will repair beauty at forty, 
will certainly improve it at twenty, madame. 

Mrs. H. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. 
That natural blush is beyond a thousand orna- 
ments. Besides, child, jewels are quite out at 
present. 


Crump and the rest of them, carry their jewels to 
town, and bring nothing but paste and marcasites 
back. 

Miss N. But who knows, madame, but some- 
body that shall be nameless would like me best 
with all my little finery about me? 

Mrs. H. Consult your glass, my dear, and then 
see if, with such a pair of eyes, you want any bet- 
ter sparklers. What do you think, Tony, my 
dear, does you cousin Con want any jewels in your 
eyes, to set off her beauty? 

Tony. 'That’s as her eafter may be. 

Miss N. My dear aunt, if you knew how it would 
oblige me— 

Mrs. H. A parcel of old-fashioned rose and 


SHE STOOPS TO CONS re 


Don’t you see half the ladies of our' 
- acquaintance, my Lady Kill-day-light, and Mrs. 


table cut things. -They would make you look like 
the court of King Solomon at a puppet-show. 
Besides, I believe I can’t readily come at them. 
They may be missing for aught I know to the con- 
trary. 


al 


Tony. [aside to Mrs. HARDCASTLE.] Then why - 
don’t you tell her so at once, as she’s so longing — 


for them? Tell her they’re lost. It’s the only 
way to quiet her. Say they are lost, and call me 
to bear witness. 

Mrs. H. [aside to Tony.] You know, my dear, 
I’m only keeping them fer you. So, if I say they’re 
gone, you'll bear me witness, will vou? He, he, he! 

Tony. Never fear me. Ecod! V’ll say I saw them 
taken out with my own eyes. 

Miss N. I desire them but for a day, madame. 


Just to be permitted to show them as relics, and | 


then they may be locked up again. 

Mrs. H. To be plain with you, my dear Con- 
stance, if I could find them, you should have them. 
They’re missing, I assure you. Lost, for aught I 
know. But we must have patience, wherever they 
are. 

Miss N. Vl not believe it; this is but a shallow 
pretense to deny me. I know they’re too valuable 
to be so slightly kept, and as you are to answer 
for the loss— 


Mrs. H. Don't be alarmed, Constance. If they 
be lost, I must restore an equivalent. But my son . 


knows they’re missing and not to be found. 
Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are 
missing, and not to be found, I’ll take my oath on’t. 
Mrs. H. You must learn resignation, my dear; — 


for though we lose our fortune, yet we should not | 


lose our patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miss N. Aye, people are generally calm at the 
misfortunes of others. 

Mrs. H. Now, I wonder a girl of your good 
sense should waste a thought eae such trumpery. 
We shall soon find them, and in the meantime 
you shall make use of my garnets till your jewels 
be found. 

Miss N. I detest garnets. 

Mrs. H. The most becoming things in the world 
to set off a clear complexion. You have often seen 
how well they looked upon me. You shall have 
them. Exit R. 

Miss N. I dislike them of all things. You shan’t 
stir. Was ever anything so provoking, to mislay 
my own jewels, and force me to wear trumpery ! 

Tony. Don’t be a fool. If she gives you the 
garnets, take what you can get. The jewels are 
your own already, I have stolen them out of her 
bureau, and she does not know it. Fly to your 
spark, he'll tell you more of the matter. Leave 
me to manage her. 

Miss N. My dear cousin! 

Tony. Vanish ! She’s here, and has missed them 
already. Zounds! how she fidgets and spits about . 
like a Catharine wheel. [#.cit Miss NEVILLE, L. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE, R 


Mrs. H. Confusion ! thieves! robbers! 
cheated, plundered, broke open, undone ! 
Tony. What's the matter, what’s the matter, 
mamma? I hope nothing has happened to any of 

the good family ? 
Mrs. H. We are robbed! My bureau has been 
broke open, the jewels taken out, and ’'m undone. 
Tony. Oh! is that all? Ha, ha, ha! 
laws, I never saw it better acted in my life. Ecod, 


We are 


| 
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12 SHE STOOPS 


I thought you was ruined in earnest. Ha, ha, ha! 
Mrs. H. Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. My 
' bureau has been broke open, and all taken away. 
Tony. Stick to that; ha, ha, ha! stick to that; 
se Pia! witness, you know—call me to bear wit- 
Mrs. HI. I tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, 
the jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined forever. 
Tony. Sure I know they’re gone, and I am to 
say 80 


gone, I say. 

Tony. ot the a mamma, you make me for 
to laugh; ha, ha! I know who took them well 
enough ; ‘ha, ha, ha! 


Mrs. H. Was there ever such @ blockhead, that 
can’t tell the difference between jest and earnest. 
I tell you I’m not in jest, booby. 

Tony. That’s right, that’s right; you must be 
in a bitter passion, and then nobody will suspect 
either of us. J’ll bear witness that they are gone. 

Mrs. H. Was there ever such a cross-grained 
brute, that won’t hear me? Can you bear witness 
that you're no better than a fool? Was ever poor 
woman so beset with’ fools on the one hand, and 
thieves on the other ! 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. H. Bear witness again, you blockhead, 
you, and I'll turn you out of the room directly. 
My poor niece, what will become of her? Do you 
laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my 
distress f 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. H. Do you insult me, monster? I'll teach 
you to vex your mother, I will. Here, thieves, 
thieves, thieves, thieves! 

[He runs off, she follows him, L 


Enter MISS HARDCASTLE and MAID, R. 


Miss H. What an unaccountable creature is 
that brother of mine, to send them to the house 
as an inn; ha, ha! I don’t wonder at his impu- 
dence. 

Maid. But what is more, madame, the young 
gentleman, as you passed by in your present 
dress, asked me if you were the bar-maid! He 
Inistook you for a bar-maid, madame. 


to keep up the delusion. Tell me, Dolly, how do 
you like my present dress? Don’t you think I 
look something like Cherry in the Beaux Strata- 
gem ? . 

Maid. It’s the dress, madame, that every lady 
wears in the country, but when she visits or re- 
ceives company. 

Miss H. And are you sure he does not remem- 
ber my face or person ? 

Maid. Certain of it. 
| Miss H. I vow I thought so; for though we 

spoke for some time together, yet his fears were 
' such that he never once looked up during the 

interview. 
Maid. But what do you hope for from keeping 
him in his mistake ? 
Miss H. In the first place, I shall be seen, and 
' that is no small advantage to a girl who brings 
her face to market. Then I shall perhaps make 
an acquaintance, and that’s no small victory gain- 
ed over one who never addresses any but the 
vilest of her sex. But my chief aim is to take my 
gentleman off his guard, and, like an invincible 
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Mrs. H. My dearest Tony, but hearme. They’re: 


Miss H. Did he? Then, as I live, I’m resolved |just by way of trial, of the nectar of your lips; 
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champion of romance, examine the giant’s force 
before I offer to combat. 

| Maid. But are you sure you can act your part, 
and disguise your voice so that he may mistake 
that, as he has already mistaken your person ? 

| Miss H. Never fear me. I think I have got 
the true bar cant: Did your honor call? Attend 
Pipes and tobacco for the An- 


ee ia e al te 


the Lion, there! 


gel! pre Lamb has been outrageous this half | 
hour 
Maid. It will do, madame. But he’s here. 
[Exit R. 


Enter MARLOW, L. 


Mar. What a bawling in every part of the 
house! I have scarce a moment’s3 repose. If I go 
to the best room, there I find my host and his 
story. If I fly to the gallery, there we have my 
hostess with her courtesy down to the ground. I 
have at last got a moment to myself, and now for 
recollection. Walks and muses. 

Miss H. Did you call, sir? did your honor call? 

Mar. [musing.] As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s 
too grave and sentimental for me. 

Miss H. Did your honor call? [She still places 
herself before him, he turning away. 

Mar. No, child. [Afusing.] Besides, from the 
glimpse I had of ee I think she squints. 

Miss H. I am sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Mar. No, no. [Musing.] I have pleased my 
father, however, by coming down, and I'll to- 
morrow please m yself by returning. 

[Taking out his tablets and perusing. 
oe iss H. Perhaps the other gentleman called, 
sir 

Mar. No, no, I tell you. ioe Sullin her face.) 
Yes, child, I think I did call. I wanted—I want- 
ed—I vow, child, you are vastly handsome. 

Miss H. Oh, la, sir, you'll make one ashamed. 

Mar. Never saw a more sprightly malicious 
eye. Yes, yes, my dear, I did call. Have you 
got any of ee Cee do you call it, in the 
house ? 

Miss H. No, sir, we have been out of that these 
ten days. 

Mar. One may call in this house, I find, to very: 
little purpose. Suppose I should call for a taste, 
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perhaps I might be disappointed in that, too. 

Miss H. Nectar! nectar! that’s a liquor there’s 
no call for in these parts. French, I suppose. 
We keep no French wines here, sir. 

Mar. Of true English growth, I assure you. 

Miss H. Then it’s odd I should not know it. 
We brew all sorts of wines in this house, and I’ve 
lived here this eighteen years. 

Mar. Eightecn years! Why, one would think, 
child, you kept the bar befure you were born. 
How old are vou ? 

Miss H. Oh, sir, I must not tell my age. They 
savy women and music should never be dated. 

Mar. To guess at this distance you can’t be 
much above torty. ApEn | Yet nearer, I 
don’t think so muc {4 pproaching.| By coming 
close to some women they look qouneet still; but 
when we come very close indee 

[Attempting to kiss her. 

Miss H. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One 
would think you wanted to know one’s age as they 
do horses, by mark of mouth. 

Mar. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. 
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a Act IV, Scene 1.] 


| If you keep me at this distance, how is it possible 
| you and I can be ever acquainted ? 

Miss H. And who wants to be acquainted with 
‘you? I want no such acquaintance, not I. I’m 
_ gure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle in this ob- 
_Stropalous manner. I'll warrant me, before her 

you looked dashed, and kept bowing to the 

ground, and talked for all the world as if you were 
a justice of the peace. 
| Mar. [aside.] Egad! she has hit it, sure enough. 
te Miss HARDCASTLE.] In awe of her, child! 

a, ha, ha! 
no, no, I find you don’t know me. _ I laughed and 
rallied her a little; but I was unwilling tq be too 
severe. No, I could not be too severe, curse me! 

Miss H. Oh, te sir, you are a favorite, I find, 
among the ladies f 

Mar. Yes, my dear, a great favorite; and yet, 
-hang me, I don’t see what they find in me to fol- 
low. At the ladies’ club in town, I am called their 
agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real 
| name, but one I’m known by. My name is Jen- 
| kins. Mr. Jenkins, my dear, at your service. 
| (Offering to salute her. 

Miss H. Hold, sir; you were introducing me to 
your club, not to yourself. And you're so great a 
| favorite there you say? 
| Mar. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, 
| Lady Betty ‘Blackleg, the Countess of Cog, Mrs. 

Longhorns, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your 
humble servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 
| leet H. Then itv’s.a very merry place, I sup- 
' Mar. Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine and 
old women can make us. 
| ‘ ae H. And their agreeable Rattle; ha, ha, 
| ha 

Mar. [aside.] Egad! I don’t quite like this chit. 
She looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, child? 

Miss H. I can’t but laugh, to think what time 
they all have for minding their work or their 
family. 

Mar. [aside.] All’s well; she don't laugh at me. 
[To Miss HARDCASTLE. } Do you ever work, 
child? 

Miss H. Aye, sure. There’s not a screen or a 
quilt in the whole house but what can bear wit- 
ness to that. 

Mar. Odso! Then you must show me your em- 
broidery. I embrojder and draw patterns my- 
self a little. If you want a judge of your work, 
you must apply to me. [Seizing her hand. 

Miss H. Aye, but the colors don’t look well by 
candle-light. You shall see all in the morning. 

[ Struggling. 

Mar. And why not now, my angel? Pshaw! 
the landlord here! My good luck! 

[Exit MARLOW. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, R., who stands in surprise. 


Hard. So, madame; so I find this is your modest 
lover. This is your humble admirer, that kept 
his eyes fixed on the ee and only adored at 
humble distance. te, Kate, art thou not 
ashamed to deceive your father 80 f 

Miss H. Never trust me, dear papa, but he’s 
still the modest man I first took him for; you'll be 
convinced of it as well as I. 

Hurd. By the hand of my body, I believe his 

impudcnce is infectious! Didn’t { see him seize 


: your hand? Didn’t I see him haul you about like 
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A mere awkward, squinting ‘thing; you 
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a milkmaid? and now you talk of his respect and 
his modesty, forsooth? 

Miss H. But if I shortly convince you of his 
modesty, that he has only the faults that will pass 
off with time, and the virtues that will improve 
with age, I hope you'll forgive him. 

Hard. I tell you I’ll not be convinced. I am 
convinced. He has scarcely been three hours in 
the house, and he has already encroached on all 
my prerogatives. 

Miss H. Sir, I ask but this night to convince 


Hard. You shall not have half the time, for I 
have thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 

Miss H. Give me that hour, then, and I hope to 
satisfy you 

Hard. Well, an hour let it be then. But Ill 
have no trifling with your father. All fair and 
open, do you mind me? 

Miss H. I hope, sir, you have ever found that 
I considered your commands as my pride; for 
‘hibed kindness is such that my duty as yet has 

en inclination. [Ezeunt, HARDCASTLE, R., 
Miss HARDCASTLE, L. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’s House. 
Enter MARLOW, followed by a SERVANT, R. | 


Mar. I wonder what Hastings could mean by 
sending me so valuable a thing as a casket to 
keep for him, when he knows the only place I 
have is the scat of a post-coach at an inn door. 
Have vou deposited the casket with the landlady, 
as I ordered you? Have you put it into her own 
hands? 

Ser. Yes, your honor. 

Mar. She said she’d keep it safe, did she? 

Ser. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough; 
she asked me how I came by it; and she said she 
had a great mind to make me give an account of 
myself. [| Lait SERVANT. 

Mar. Ha, ha, ha! They’re safe, however. 
What an unaccountable set of beings have we got 
amongst! This little bar-maid, though, runs in 
my head most strangely, and drives out the ab- 
surdities of all the rest of the family; she’s mine, 
she must be mine, or I’m greatly mistaken. 


Enter HASTINGS, R. 


Hast. Marlow here, and in spirits, too! 

Mar. Give me joy, George! Crown me, shadow 
me with laurels! Well, George, after all, we 
modest fellows don’t want for success among the 
women. 

Hast. Some women, you mean. But what suc- 
cess has your honor’s modesty been crowned with 
now, that it grows so insolent upon us? 


Mar. Didu’t you see the tempting, brisk, lively 
little thing that runs about the house with a bunch 
of keys to its girdle? 

Hast. Well, and what then ? 

Mar. She's mine, you rogue, you. Such fire, 
such motion, such eyes, such lips—but, egad! she 
would not let me kiss them though. 

Hast. But are you sure, so very sure of her? 

Mar. Why, man, she talked of showing me her 
work above stairs, and I’m to approve the pattern. 

Hast. But how can you, Charles, go about to | 
Tob @ woman of her hunor f 
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| 


Mar. Pshaw, pshaw! we all know the honor of | cellar. 


{Act IV, Scene 1. 


I did, I assure you. [To the side scene.] 


a bar-maid of an inn. I don’t intend to rob her, | Here, let one of my servants come up. [7o Harp- 
_ take my word for it; there’s nothing in this house |CASTLE.] My positive directions were that as I 


I shan’t honestly pay for. 
Hast. I believe the girl has virtue. 
Mar. And if she has, I should be the last man 


in the world that would attempt to corrupt it. 


Hast. You have tuken care, I hope, of the cas- 


ket I sent you to lock up? Is it in safety? 


Mar. Yes, yes, it’s safe enough. I have taken 
care of it. 


post-coach at an inn-door a place of safety? Ah, 


~numskull! I have taken better precautions for 


_ Methinks. 


| house, I assure you. 


you than you did for yourself—I have— 
Hast. What? 
Mar. 1 have sent it to the landlady to keep for 


you. 
Hast. To the landlady ? 
Mar. The landlady. 
Hast. You did? 
Mar. I did. 
forthcoming, you know. 
Hast. Yes, she'll bring it forth, with a witness. 


But how could you think the seat of a, 


did not drink myself, they should make up for 


my deficiencies below. 
Hard. Then they had your orders for what they 
do? I’m satisfied ! 


Mar. They had, I assure you. You shal) hear | 
‘from one of themselves. 


Enter SERVANT, drunk, L. 


You, Jeremy, come forward, sirrah! what were 
my orders? Were you not told to drink freely, 


and call for what you thought fit, for the good of ; 


the house? 
Hard. [aside.| I begin to lose my patience. 
Jer. Please your honor, liberty and Fleet Street 
forever! Though I am but a servant, I’m as good 
as another man. I'll drink for no man befvre 
supper, sir, dam’me! Good liquor will sit upon a 


She’s to be answerable for its! good supper, but a good supper will not sit upon 


—hiccup—upon my conscience, sir. Exit L. 
Mar. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as 


Mar. Wasn't I rightf I believe you'll allow | drunk as he possibly can be; I don’t know what 


ae I acted prudently upon this occasion f 
ast. 
Mar. You seem a little disconcerted, though, 


Sure nothing bas happened ? 


vou’d have more, unless you’d have the poor devil 


aside.| He must not see my uneasiness |Soused in a beer-barrel. 


Hard. Zounds! he’ll drive me distracted if I 
contain myself any longer. Mr. Marlow, sir, I 


Hast. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits! have submitted to your insolence for more than 


in all my life. 


dy, who, no doubt, very readily undertook the; to an end. 


charge. 

Mar. Rather too readily. 
kept the casket, but through her great precaution, 
sda going to keep the messenger too. 

a 


Hast. Ha, ha, ha! . They’re safe, however. 

Mar. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hast. {aside.] So now all hopes of fortune are 
at an end, and we must set o 
MARLOwW.] Well, Charles, I'll leave you to your 
meditations on the pretty bar-maid, and —ha, ha, 


And so you left it with the Jandla- | four hours, and I see no likelihood of its coming 


I’m now resolved to be master here, 
sir, and I desire that you and your drunken pack 


For she not only | may leave my house directly. 


Mar. Leave your house? Sure you jest, my 


Ha, ha, | good friend! What, when I’m doing what I can 


to please you? 
Hara. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me; so I 
desire you'll leave my house. 


Mar. Sure you cannot be serious! At this time 


Without it. [7o'of night, and such anight? You only mean to 


banter me. 
Hard. J tell you, sir, ’m serious; and now that 


ha !—if you are as successful for yourself as you|my passions are roused, I say this house is mine, 


have been for me— 

Mar. What tben? 

Hast. Why, then, I wish you joy with all my 
heart. [Exit L. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, R. 


Hard. I no longer know my own house. 
turned all topsy-turvy. 
drunk already. 


It’s 
His servants have got 
I'll bear it no longer; and yet, 


sir; this house is mine, and I command you to 
leave it directly. 
Mar. I shan’t stir a step, I assure you. [Zn a 


'Sertous tone.| This your house, fellow! it’s my 
house. This is my house. 


Mine while I choose 
to stay. What right have you to bid me leave 
this house, sir? I never met with such impu- 


dence, curse me, never in my whole life before. 


Hard. Nor J, confound me if ever I did. To 


from my respect for his father, ’ll be calm. [7o'!come to my house, to call for what he likes, to 


MARLOW.] Mr. Marlow, your servant. 


very humble servant. Bowing low. 


Mar. Sir, your bumble servant. [Aside.] What’s | tell me, this house is mine, sir. 


to be the wonder now? 


your father’s son, sir; I hope you think so? 
Mar. I do from my soul, sir. 
much entreaty. 
son welcome wherever he goes. 
Hard. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. 


of your servants is insufferable. 
drinking is setting a very 


pudent, it makes me laugh. Ha, ha, ha! 

Hard. { believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, ‘sir, [bantering] as you take the house, what think | 
that no man alive ought to be more welcome than you of taking the rest of the furniture ? There's — 
a pair of silver candlesticks, and there are a 
I don’t want set of prints, too. 
I generally make my father’s Progress for your own apartment? . 


I’m your turn me out of my own chair, to insult the family, 


to order his servants to get drunk, and then to 
By all that’s im- 
Pray, 


What think you of The Rake’s 


Mar. Bring me your bill, I say; and I'll leave 


But you and your infernal house directly. 
though I say nothing to your own conduct, that: 


Hard. Then there’s a mahogany table, that you 


Their manner of may see your own face in. 
bad example in this | 


Mar. My bill, I say. 
Hard. 1 had forgot the great chair, for your 


Mar. | protest, my very good sir, that’s no fault: own particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 


of mine. If they don’t drink as they ought, they 


Mar. Zounds! bring me my bill, I say, and let’s 


are to blame. I ordered them not to spare the hear no more on't. 
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| Act IV, Scene 1.) 


SHE STOOPS 


| Hard. Young man, young man, from your! Mar. [aside.] This simplicity 
father’s letter to me, I was taught to expect a 


well-bred modest man, as a visitur here, but now 
I find him no better than a coxcomb and a bully; 
but he will be down here presently, and shall hear 
more of it. [Exit R. 

Mar. How’s this? Sure I’ve not mistaken the 
house! Everytbing looks like an inn. The ser- 
vants cry “Coming.” The attendance is awk- 
ward; the bar-maid, too, to attend us. But she’s 
here, and will further inform me. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, L. 


Whither so fast, child? A word with you. 

Miss H. Let it be short, then. I’m in a hurry. 

Mar. Pray, child, answer me one question. 
What are you, and what may your business in 
this house be? 

Miss H. A relation of the family, sir. 

Mar. What, a poor relation ? 

Miss H. Yes, sir. A poor relation appointed to 
keep the keys, and to see that the guests want 
nothing in my power to give them. 

sae That is, you act as the bar-maid of this 
jnn 

Miss H. Inn! Oh, law! What brought that in 
your head? One of the best families in the 
county keep aninn! Ha, ha, ha! old Mr. Hard- 
castle’s house an inn! 


Mar. Mr. Hardcastle’s house! Is this house 
Mr. Hardcastle’s house, child ? 
Miss H. Aye, sure. Whose else should it be? 


Mar.: So, then, all’s out, and I have been dam- 
nably imposed on. Oh, confound my stupid head! 
I shall be laughed at over the whole town. I 
shall be stuck up in caricatura in all the print- 
shops—The Dullissimo Macaroni! To mistake 
this house of all others for an inn, and my father’s 
old friend for an inn-keeper. What a swaggering 
puppy must he take me for. What a silly puppy 
do I find myself. There, again, may I be hanged, 
my dear, but I mistook you for the bar-maid. 

Miss H. Dear me! dear me: I’m sure there’s 


- nothing in my behavior to put me on a level with 


one of that stamp. 

Mar. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was 
in for a list of blunders, and could not help making 
you a subscriber. My stupidity saw everything 
the wrong way. I mistook your assiduity for 
assurance, and your simplicity for allurement. 
But it’s over—this house I no more show my face in. 

Miss H. I hope, sir, I have done nothing to 
disoblige you. I’m sure I should be sorry to af- 
front any gentleman who has been so polite, and 
said so many civil thingstome. I’msureI should 
be sorry [pretending to cry] if he left the family 
upon my account. I’m sure I should be sorry 
people said anything amiss, since I have no for- 
tune but my character. 

Mar. [aside.) By heaven, she weeps! This is 
the first mark of tenderness I ever had from a 
modest woman, and it touches me. 

Miss H. But I’m sure my family is as good as 
Miss Hardcastle’s, and though I’m poor, that’s no 
great misfortune to a contented mind, and until 
this moment, I never thought that it was bad to 
want fertune. 

Mar. And why now, my pretty simplicity? 

Miss H. Because it puts me at a distance from 
one, that if I had a thousand poundsI would give 
it all to. 
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bewitches me so 
that if I stay mm undone. I must make one bold 
eftort, and leave her. [Zo her.] Your partiality in 
my favor, my dear, touches me most sensibly ; 
and were I to live for myself alone, I could easily 
fix my choice. But to be plain with you, the dif- 
ference of our birth, fortune and education make 
an honorable connection impossible; and I can 
never harbor a thought of seducing simplicity 
that trusted in my honor, or bringing ruin upon 
one whose only fault was being toolovely. (FzitR. 
Miss H. Generous man! I never knew half his 
merit till now. He shall not go, if I have power 
or art to detain him. J’ll still preserve the char- 
acter in which I stooped to conquer, but will un- 
deceive my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him 
out of his resolution. [Lrit L. 


Enter TONY and MIss NEVILLE, R. 


Tony. Aye, you may steal for yourselves the 
next time; I have done my duty. She has got 
the jewels again, that’s a sure thing; but she be- 
lieves it was all a mistake of the servants. 

Miss N. But, my dear cousin, sure you won't 
forsake us in this distress. If she in the least sus- 
pects that Iam going off, I shall certainly be 
locked up, or sent to my Aunt Pedigree’s, which 
is ten times worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are d——d 
bad things. But what canI do? Ihave got you 
a pair of horses that will fly like whistlejacket, 
and I’m sure you can’t say but I’ve courted you 
nicely before her face. Here she comes; we must 
court a little mure for fear she should suspect us. 

[They retire up, and seem to fondle. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE, R. 


Mrs. H. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be 
sure. But my son tells me it was all a mistake of 
the servants. I shan’t be easy, however, till they 
are fairly married, and then let her keep her own 
fortune. But whatdoIsee? Fondling together, 
as lm alive! I never saw Tony so sprightly be- 
fore. Ah! have I caught you, my pretty doves! 
What, billing, exchanging stolen glances, and 
broken murmurs, ab! 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a 
little now and then, to be sure. But there’s no 
love lost between us. 

Mrs. H. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the 
flame, only to make it burn brighter. 

Miss N. Cousin Tony promises to give us more 
of his company at home. Indeed, he shan’t leave 
us any more. It won’t leave us, Cousin Tony, will 1t? 

Tony. Oh, it’s a pretty creature. No, I’d sooner 
leave my horse in a pound, than leave you when 
you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes you 
so becoming. 

Miss N. Agreeable cousin! who can help ad- 
miring that natural humor, that pleasant, broad, 
red, thoughtless—[patting his cheek.] Ah! it’s a 
bold face. 

Mrs. H. Pretty innocence! 

Tony. I’m sure I always loved Cousin Con’s 
hazel eves, and her pretty long fingers, that she 
twists this way and that, over the haspicolls, 
like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. H. Ab, he would charm the bird from the 
tree. I never was so happy before. My boy takes 
after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The 
jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours incontinently. 
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You shall have them. Isn’t he a sweet boy, my | chaise and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I 


dear? You shall be married to-morrow, and we'll 
put off the rest of his education, like D 
sey’s sermons, till a fitter opportunity. 


Enter DIGGORY, L. 


Dig. Where’s the Squire? I have got a letter 
for your worship. 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my 
letters first. 

Dig. I had orders to deliver it into your own 
hands. 

Tony. Who does it come from ?% 

Dig. Your worship mun ask that of the letter 
itself. [Hzrit L. 

Tony. I could wish to know, though. 

Turning the letter and gazing on tt. 

Miss N. [aside.} Undone, undone! A letter to 
him from Hastings. I know the hand. If my aunt 
sees it we aro ruined forever. I'll keep her em- 
ployed a little if I can. [To Mrs. HARDCASTLE. ] 
But I have not told you, madame, of my cousin’s 
smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We so 
laughed. You must know, madame—this way a 
little, for he must not hear us. [They confer. 

Tony. (stil gazing.) A d——d cramp piece of 
penmanship as ever 1 saw in my life. I can read 
your print-hand very well. But here there are 
such handles, and shanks, and dashes, that one 
can scarce tell the head from the tail. ‘ Jo An- 
thony Lumpkin, Esquire.” It’s very odd, I can 
read the outside of my letters, where my own 
name is, well enough. But when I come to open 
it, it’s all—buzz. That’s hard, very hard; for the 
inside of the letter is always the cream of the cor- 
respondence. | 

Mrs. H. Ha, ha, ha! Very well, very well. 
And so my son was too hard for the philosopher ? 

Miss N. Yes, madame; but you must hear the 
rest, madame. A little more this way, or he may 
hear us. You'll hear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs. H. He seems strangely puzzled now him- 
self, methinks. | 

Tony. be gazing.} A d——d up-and-down 
hand, as 1f it were disguised in liquor. [ Reading. | 
““ Dear Sir.” Aye, that’s that. Then there’s an 
M, and a T, and an S, but whether the next be an 
izzard or an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 

Mrs. H. What’s that, my dear? Can I give you 
any assistance f 

Miss N. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody 
reads a cramp hand better than I. [Twitching the 
letter from him.|] Do you know who it is from ? 

Tony. Can't tell, except from Dick Ginger, the 
feeder. 

Miss N. Aye, so it is. [Pretending to read.] 
“ Dear Squire: Hoping that you're in health, as I 
am at this present. The gentlemen of the Shake- 
bag Club has cut the gentlemen of the Goose-green 
quite out of feather. The odds—um—odd battle— 
um—long fighting—um.” Here, here, it’s all about 


TO CONQUER. [Act IV, Scene 1. 


| find my horses yet unable to perform the journey. 


r. Drow- | I expect you'll assist us with a pair of fresh horses, 


as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, as the 
hag (aye, the hag), your mother, will otherwise 
suspect us. Yours HASTINGS.” 
Grant me patience | I shall run distracted! My 
rage chokes me! 

Miss N. I hope, madame, you will suspend 
your resentment for a few moments, and not im- 
pute to me any impertinence or sinister design 
that belongs to another. 


Mrs. H. [courtesying very low.] Fine spoken . 
madame, you are most miraculously polite and | 


engaging, and quite the very pink of courtesy and 
circumspection, madame! [Changing her tone.] 
And you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce 
sense enough to keep your mouth shut—were you, 
too, joined against me? But I'll defeat all your 
plots in a moment. As for you, madame, since 
you have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would 
be cruel to disappoint them. So, if you please, 
instead of running away with your spark, prepare 
this very moment, to run off with me. Your ol 


Aunt Pedigree will keep you secure, I'll warrant | 


me. You, too, sir, may mount your horse, and 
guard us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, 
Diggory! I'll show you that I wish you better than 
you do yourselves. [Evit R. 

Miss N. So, now, I’m completely ruined. 

Tony. Aye, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss N. What better could be expected from 
being connected with such a stupid fool, and after 
all the nods and signs I made him. 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your own cle- 
verness, and not my stupidity, that did your busi- 
ness. You were so nice and so busy with your 
Shake-bags and Goose-greens, that I thought you 
could never be making believe. 


Enter HASTINGS, L. 


Hast. So, sir, I find by my servant, that you | 


have shown my letter and betrayed us. Was this 
well done, young gentleman ? 

Tony. Here’s another. Ask miss, there, who 
betrayed you. Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 


Enter MARLOW, R. 


Mar. So, I have been finely used here among you. 
Rendered contemptible, driven into ill-manners, 
despised, insulted, laughed at. 

Tony. Here’s another. We shall have old Bed- 
lam broke loose presently. 

Miss N. And there, sir, is the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every obligation. 

Mar. What can I say to him, a mere booby, 
an idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protec- 
tion. 

Hast. A poor, contemptible booby, that would 
but disgrace correction. 

Miss N. Yet with cunning and malice enough 


cocks and fightings; it’s of no consequence—here, | to make himself merry with all our embarrassments. 


put it up, put it up. 
[Thrusting the crumpled letter upon him. 

Tony. But I tell you, miss, it’s of all the conse- 

quence in the world. 


| itfor a guinea. Here, mother, do you make it 


out. Of no consequence! 
[Giving Mrs. HARDCASTLE the letter. 


Hast. An insensible cub! 
Mar. Replete with tricks and mischief. 
Tony. Baw! dam’me, but Vl fight you both, 


I would not lose the rest of|one after the other—with baskets. 


Mar. As for him, he’s below resentment. But 
your conduct, Mr. Hastings, requires an explana- 
tion. You knew of my mistakes, yet would not 


Mrs. H. How’s this! [Reads.] ‘‘ Dear Squire: | undeceive me. 


Lam now waiting for Miss Neville, with a post- 


Hast. Tortured as Iam with my own disap- 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


| Jt here. Your hands. 


Act V, Scene 1.) 


not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Mar. But, sir— 

. Miss N. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your 
mistake, till it was too late to undeceive you. Be 
pacified. 

Enter DIGGORY, L. 

Dig. My mistress desires you'll get ready imme- 
diately, madame. The horses are putting to. 
Your hat and things are in the next room. We 
are to go thirty miles before morning. [zit L. 

Miss N. Well, well, I'll come presently. Oh, 
Mr. Marlow, if you knew what a scene of con- 
straint and ill-nature lies before me, I’m sure it 
would convert your resentment into pity. 

Mar. I’m so distracted with a variety of pas- 
sions, that I don’t know what Ido. Forgive me, 
madame. George, forgive me. You know my 
hasty temper, and should not exasperate it. 

Hast. The torture of my situation is my only 
excuse. 

Miss N. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have 
that esteem for me that I think—that I am sure 
—you have, your constancy for three years will 
ue increase the happiness of our future connec- 

on. 

Mrs. H. [within.] Miss Neville, Constance— 
why, Constance, I say. 

Miss N. I'm coming. Well, constancy. Re- 


| Member, constancy is the word. [Exit L. 
Mar. [to Tony.] You see, now, young gentle- 
man, the effects of your folly. What might be 


amusement to you, is here 
even distress. 

Tony. [from a@ reverie.] Ecod, I have hit it. 
Yours, and yours, my 
poor Sulky. My boots there, ho! Meet me two 
hours hence at the bottom of the garden; and if 

ou don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good-natured 
ellow than you thought for, ll give you leave to 
take my best horse, and Bet Bouncer into the 
bargain. [Ezeunt R. 


ppointment, and 


ACT V. 


ScENE I.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 


Enter SiR CHARLES MARLOW and HARDCAS- 
TLE, R. 


Hard. Ha, ha, ha! The peremptory tone in 
which he sent forth his sublime commands! 

Sir C. And the reserve with which I suppose he 
treated all your advances! 

Hard. And yet he might have seen something 
in me above a common inn-keeper, too. 

Sir C. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an 
uncommon inn-keeper; ha, ha, ha! 

Hard. Well, I’m in too good spirits to think of 


_ anything but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union 


of our families will make our personal friendships 


| hereditary; and though my daughter’s fortune is 


but small— 
Sir C. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to 
me? My son is possessed of more than a compe- 


tence already, and can want nothing but a good 
and virtuous girl to share his happiness and in- 
crease it. If they like each other, as you say they 
do— 

Hard. If, man! 
other. 


I tell you they do like each 
My daughter as good as told me so. 


you know. 
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pointments, is this a time for explanations? It is | Sir C. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, — 


Hard. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest | 


manner myself; and here he comes to put you out 
of your ifs, I warrant him. 


Enter MARLOW, L. 


Mar. I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for 
my strange conduct. 
insolence without confusion. 

Hard. Tut, boy, atrifle. You take it too grave- 
ly. An hour or two’s laughing with my daughter 
will set all to rights again. She'll never like you 
the worse for it. 

Mar. Sir, I shall always be proud of her appro- 
bation. 


I can scarce reflect on my : 


Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. 7 


Marlow; if I am not deceived, you have something 
mre than approbation thereabouts. You take 
me 

Mar. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. Come, boy, I’m an old fellow, and know 
what’s what, as well as you that are younger. I 
know what has passed between you; but mum. 

Mar. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us 
but the most profound respect on my side, and 
the most distant reserve on hers. You don’t think, 


sir, that my impudence has been passed upon all . 


the rest of the family? 

Hard. Impudence! No, I don’t say that—not 
quite impudence. Though girls like to be pa hi 
with, and rumpled, too, sometimes. But she has 
told no tales, I assure you. 

Mar. May I die, sir, if I ever— 

Hard. 1 tell you she don’t dislike you; and as 
I’m sure you like her—_ - 

Mar. But why won't you hearme? By all that’s 


just and true, I never gave Miss Hardcastle the | 


slightest mark of my attachment, or even the | 
most distant hint to suspect me of affection. We | 


had but one interview, and that was formal, mo- 
dest, and uninteresting. 

Hard. [aside.] This fellow’s formal, modest 
impudence is beyond bearing. 


Sir C. And you never grasped her hand, or : 


made any protestations 

Mar. As heaven is my witness, I came down in 
obedience to your commands. I saw the lady 
without emotion, and parted without reluctance. 
I hope you'll exact no further proofs of my duty, 
nor prevent me from leaving a house in which I 
suffer so many mortifications. Exit L. 

Sir C. I’m astonished at the air of sincerity 
with which he parted. 

Hard. And I'm astonished at the deliberate in- 
trepidity of his assurance. 

Sir C. I dare pledge my life and honor upon 
his truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter, and I would 
stake my happiness upon her veracity. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, L. 


Hard. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us 
sincerely, and without reserve; has Mr. Marlow 
made you any professions of love and affection? 

Miss H. The question is very abrupt, sir! But 
ee you require unreserved sincerity, I think he 

as. 

Hard. [ve Str CHARLES.] You see! 

Sir C. d pray, madame, have you and my 
son had more than one interview ? 
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Miss H. Yes, sir, several. 

Hard. (to SiR CHARLES.} You see! 

Sir C. But did he profess any attachment ? 

Miss H. A lasting one. 

Sir C. Did he talk of love ? 

Miss H. Much, sir. 

Sir C. Amazing! 

Miss H. Formally. 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope you are satisfied. 

Sir C. And how did he behave, madame ? 

Miss H. As most professed admirers do. Said 
some civil things of my face, talked much of his 
/ want of merit, and the greatness of mine; men-' 
tioned his heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and 
ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir C. Now I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. 
I know his conversation among women to be mod- 
est and submissive. This forward, canting, rant- 
ing manner by no means describes him, and I’m 
confident he never sat for the picture. 

Miss H. Then what, sir, if I should convince 
you to your face of my sincerity? If you and my | 
papa, in about half an hour, will follow my direc- 
tions, you shall hear him declare his passion to me 
| in person. 

_ _ Sir C. Agreed. And if I find him what you 
| ee all my happiness in him must have an 
end. 
| Exeunt Sin CHARLES and HARDCASTLE, R. 
iss H. And if you don’t find him what I de- 
| scribe, I fear my happiness must never have a be- 
ginning. [Axit L. 


And all this formally? 


' 


| 


SCENE II.—The Back of the Garden. 


Enter HASTINGS, L. 


Hast. What an idiot am I to wait here for a fel- 
low who probably takes a delight in mortifying 
me. He never intended to be punctual, and I'll 
wait no longer. What do I see? It is he, and 
' perhaps with news of my Constance ! 


Enter Tony, booted and spattered, RB. 


My honest squire! I now find you a man of your 
; word. This looks like friendship. 
' Tony. Aye, I’m yourre friend, and the best friend 
| you have in the world, if you knew but all. This 
riding by night, by-the-bye, is cursedly tiresome. 
i It has shook me worse than the basket of a stage- 
coach. 
| Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies ? 
' I die with impatience. . 
| Tony. Left them? Why, where should I leave 
' them, but where I found them. 
Hast. This is a riddle. 
Tony. Riddle me this, then. What’s that goes 
round the house, and round the house, and never 
! touches the house ? 
Hast. Ym still astray. 
| Tony. Why, that’s it, mun. Ihave led them 
astray. By jingo, there’s not a pond or slough | 
within five miles of the place but they can tell the 
taste of. 
Hast. Ha, ha, ha! Iunderstand; you took them 
_ in a round, while they supposed themselves going 
forward. And so you have at last brought them 
home again. 
Tony. You shall hear. 
_ Feather-bed-lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. 
I then rattled them crack over the stones of Up- 
and-down-hill—I then introduced them to the 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


-searce crawl. 


I first took them down | in the back scene. 


in want of help. Oh, Tony, is that you? 


fAct V, Scene 2. 


gibbet on Crackskull Common, and from that . 
with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in 
the horse-pond at the bottom of the garden. 

Hast. But no accident, 1 hope? 

Tony. No, no, only mother’s confoundedly 
frightened. She thinks herself forty miles off. | 
She’s sick of the journey, and the cattle can 
So if your own horses be ready, you 
may whip off with cousin, and Pll be bound that 
no soul here can budge an inch to follow you. 

Hast. My dear friend, how can I be grateful? 

Tony. Aye, now it’s dear friend, noble squire. 
Just now, it was all idiot, cub, and run me through | 
the gizzard. D——n your way of fighting, I say. 
After we take a knock in this part of the country, | 
we kiss and be friends. But if you had run me | 
through the gizzard, then I should be dead, and 
you might go kiss the hangman. 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten 
to relieve Miss Neville; if you keep the old lady 
employed, I promise to take care of the young 
one. [Exit HASTINGS, R. 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. Van- 
ish. She’s got from the 2 and draggled up to 
the waist like a mermaid. 

Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE, L. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Tony, I'm killed. Shook, battered 
to death. I shall never survive it. That last jolt 
has done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. . 
You would be for running away by night, without 
knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs. H. I wish we were at home again. I nev- 
er met so many accidents in so short a journey. 
Drenched in the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck 
fast in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to 
lose our way! Whereabouts do you think we are, 
Tony? 

Tony. By my guess we should be upon Heavy- 
tree Heath, about forty miles from home. 

Mrs. H. Oh, lud, oh, lud! the most notorious 
spot in all the county. We only want a robbery 
to make a complete night on’t. | 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t be afraid. | 
Two of the five that kept here are hanged, and 
the other three may not find us. Don’t be afraid. 
Is that a man that’s galloping behind usf No; 
it’s only a tree. Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. H. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see anything like a black hat 
moving behind that thicket? 

Mrs. H. Ob, death! 

Tony. No, it’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, 
mother, don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. H. AsI’m alive, Tony, I see a man com- 
ing towards us. Ah, I’m sure on’t. If he per- 
ceives us, we are undone. 

Tony. (aside.] Father-in-law, by all that’s un- 
lucky, come to take one of his night walks! [To 
her.) Ah, it’s a highwayman, with pistols as long 
asmy arm. A d——d ill-looking fellow. 

Mrs. H. Good heaven defend us. He ap- 
proaches. 

Tony. Do you hide vourself in that thicket, and 
leave me to manage him. Ifthere be any danger, 
Vll cough and cry hem. When I cough be sure to 
keep close. [Mrs. HARDCASTLE hides behind a tree 
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Enter HARDCASTLE, R. 
Hard. I’m mistaken, or I heard voices of people 
I did 
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| Act V, Scene 3.} 


not expect you so soon back. Are your mother 
and her charge in safety ? 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my Aunt Pedigree’s. 
| Hem. 

Mrs. H. [from behind.] Ah, death! I find 
there’s danger. | 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours! sure that’s 
too much, my youngster. 

Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make 
short journeys, as they say. Hem. 

Mrs. H. (from behind.] Sure he’ll do the dear 
boy no harm! 

Hard. But I heard a voice here; I should be 
glad to know from whence it came. 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I 
was saying that forty miles in three hours was 
very good going. Hem. As to be sure it was. 
Hem. I have gota sort of cold by being out in 
the air. We'll go in, if you please. Hem. 

Hard. But if you talked to yourself, you did not 
answer yourself. Iam certain I heard two voices, 
and am resolved [raising his voice] to find the 
other out. 

Mrs. H. [running forward from behind.] Oh, 
lud, he’ll murder my poor boy, my darling. Here, 
good gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take 
my money, my life, but spare that young gentle- 
man, spare my child, if you have any mercy ! 

Hard. My wife, as I’m a Christian! From 
whence can she come, or what does she mean ? 

Mrs. H. [kneeling.| Take compassion on us, 
' good Mr. Highwayman! Take our money, our 
watches, all we have, but spare our lives. We 
will never bring you to justice, indeed we won't, 
good Mr. Highwayman. ; 

Hard. I believe the woman’s out of her senses. 
What, Dorothy, don’t you know me? 

Mrs. H. Mr. Hardcastle, as I’m alive! My 
fears blinded me. But who, my dear, could have 
expected to meet you here, in this frightful place, 
so far from home. What has brought you to fol- 
low us? 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your 
wits? So far from home, when you are within 
_ forty yards of your own door? [Jo Tony.] This 
is one of your old tricks, you graceless rogue, you. 
{To Mrs. HARDCASTLE.}] Don’t you know the 
gate and the nulberry tree—and don’t you remem- 
ber the horse-pond, my dear ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, I shall remember the horse-pond 
as long as I live; I have caught my death in it. 
ye Tony.}] And is it to you, you graceless varlet, 

owe all this? Ill teach you to abuse your 
mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you 
have spoiled me, and so you may take the fruits 
on’t. 

Mrs. H. Vll spoil you, I will. 

(Follows him off the stage. 


es ee ee! Oe Sees. NE 


Peas sae 


Exeunt L. 


SCENE IIT.—A Room in HARDCASTLE’S House. 


- Enter Sin CHARLES MARLOW and Miss HaRp- 
CASTLE, L. 


| 
| Sir C. What a situation am Tin! If what you 
{ 
| 
' 
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say appears, I shal) then find a guilty son. If 
' what he says be true, I shall then lose one that, 
of all others, I most wished for a daughter. 
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TO CONQUER. 


| 

‘behind that screen, you shall hear his explicit | 
‘declaration. But he comes. 
| Sir C. Vll to your father, and keep him to the 

| appointment. [Exit R. 
Enter MARLOW, L. 

| Mar. Though prepared for setting out, I come 
‘once more to take leave; nor did I, till this mo- | 
‘ment, know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss H. [in her own natural manner. I be- 
lieve these sufferings cannot be very great, sir, 
which you can so easily remove. A day or two 
longer, perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness, by 
showing the little value of what you now think 
proper to regret. 

Mar. [aside.| This girl every moment improves 
upon me. [Aloud.] It must not be, madame. I 
have already trifled too long with my heart. My 
very pride begins to submit to my passion; and 
nothing can restore me to myself, but this painful 
effort of resolution. 

Miss H. Then go, sir. Tl urge nothing more | 
to detain you. Though my family be as good as 
hers you came down to visit, and my education, I 3 
hope, not inferior, what are these advantages 3 
without equal affluence? I must remain content- ‘3 
ed with the slight approbation of imputed merit ; 
I must have only the mockery of your addresses, | 
while all your serious aims are fixed on fortune. 


Enter HARDCASTLE and SIR CHARLES MARLOW, 
behind, R. 


Mar. By heavens, madame, fortune was ever 
my smallest consideration. Your beauty at first 
caught my eye, for who could see that without 
emotion? But every moment that I converse 
with you, steals in some new grace, heightens the 
picture, and gives it stronger expression. What 
at first seemed rustic plainness, now appears re- 
fined simplicity. What seemed forward assurance, 
now strikes me as the result of courageous inno- 
cence and conscious virtue. I am now determined 
to stay, madame, and I have too good an opinion 
of my father’s discernment, when he sees you, to 
doubt his approbation. 

Miss H. No, Mr. Marlow; I will not, cannot 
detain you. Do you think I could suffer a con- 
nection, in which there is the smallest room for ' 
repentance? Do you think I would take the 
mean advantage of a transient passion, to load 
you with confusion? Do you think I could ever 
relish that happiness which was acquired by less- | 
ening yours? Do you think I could ever catch | 
at the confident addresses of a secure admirer ? 

Mar. [kneeling.| Toes this look like security ? 
Does this look like confidence? No, madame, 
every moment that shows me your merit, only 
serves to increase my diffidence and confusion. 
Here let me continue— 

Sir C. Ican hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, 
how hast thou deceived me! Is this your indiffer- ! 
I 
| 


——— 
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ence, your uninteresting conversation ? 

Hard. Your cold contempt, your formal inter- 
view? What have you to say now? 

Mar. That I’m all amazement! 
mean ¢ 

Hard. It means that you can say and unsay 
things at pleasure; that you can address a lady | 
in private, and deny it in public; that you have | 


What can it | 


| Miss H. Iam proud of your approbation, and | one story for us and another for my daughter. 
| to show I merit 1t, if you will conceal yourselves} Mar. Daughter! this lady your daughter? 
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Hard. Yes, sir, my only daughter! 
whose else could she be ? 

Mar. Ob, the devil! 

Miss H. Yes, sir, that very identical tall, 
squinting lady you were pleased to take me for. 


[Courtesying.] She that you addressed as the| their due. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
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{Act V, Scene 3. 


My Kate ;;be my punishment. We are now come back to 


appeal from your justice to your humanity. By 
her father’s consent I first paid her my addresses, 
and our passions were first founded on duty. 
Hard. I’m glad they are come back to reclaim 
Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you re- 


mild, modest, sentimental man of gravity, and the| fuse this lady’s hand whom J now offer you ? 


bold, forward, agreeable Rattle of the ladies’ club; 
ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Zounds! there’s no bearing this; it’s 
worse than death. 

Miss H. In which of your characters, sir, will 


Tony. What signifies my refusing? You know 
I can’t refuse her till I’m of age, father. 

Hard. While I thought concealing your age, 
boy, was likely to conduce to your improvement, 
I concurred with your mother’s desire to keep it 


you give us leave to address yout 4s the falter-; secret; but since I find she turns it to a wrong 


ing gentleman with looks on the ground, that: 


use, I must now declare you have been of age 


peaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy ; or: these three months. 
the 


loud, confident creature that keeps it up with 


Tony. Of age! Am I of age, father? 


Mrs. Mantrap and old Miss Biddy Buckskin till; Hard. Above three months. 


three in the morning; ha, ha, ha! 
Mar. Oh, curse on my noisy head! 


tempted to be impudent yet that I was not taken: Witness all men, by these 


down. I must be gone. 


Tony. Then you'll see the first use I'll make of 


I never at-;my liberty. [Taking Miss NEVILLE’sS hand.] 


resents, that I, An- 
thony Lumpkin, Esquire, of Blank Place, refuse 


Hard. By the hand of my body, but you shall | you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at 


not. I see it was all a mistake, and I rejoice to all, for my true and lawful wife. 
I know | Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony 
Won't you forgive him, Kate?! Lumpkin is his own man 


find it. 
she’ll forgive you. 
We'll all forgive him. Take courage, man. 

[They retire, she tormenting him, to the buck scene. 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Tony. 


You shall not, sir, I tell you. 


So Constantia 


ain. 

Sir C. Oh, brave Squire ! 

Hast. My worthy friend! 

Mrs. H. My dutiful offspring ! 

Mar. Joy, my dear George, I give you joy, sin- 


Mrs. H. So, 80, they’re gone off. Let them go,|cerely. And could I prevail upon my little tyrant 


I care not. 

Hard. Who gone? 

Mrs. H. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, 
Mr. Hastings, from town. 
with our modest visitor here. 


here to be Jess arbitrary, I should -be the happiest 
man alive, if you would return me the favor. 
Hast. [to Miss HARDCASTLE.}] Come, madame, 


He who came down| you are now driven to the very last scene of all 


your contrivances. I know you like him, I’m sure 


Sir C. Who, my honest George Hastings? As'he loves you, and you must and shall have him. 


worthy a fellow as lives, and the girl could not 
have made a more prudent choice. 


Enter HASTINGS and MIss NEVILLE, L. 


Mrs. H. 
begin not to like it. 

Hast. [to HARDCASTLE.] For my late attempt 
to fly off with your niece, let my present confusion 


Hard. [joining their hands.| And I say 80 too. 
And, Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as 
she has a daughter, I don’t believe you'll ever re- 
pent your bargain. So, boy, take her; and as 


[aside.] What, returned so soon? I|you have been mistaken in the mistress, my wish 


is that you may never be mistaken in the wife. 


THE END. 


COSTUMES. 
SIR CHARLES MARLOW.—Gentleman’s old-fashioned bluc' DIGGORY.—White country coat, flowered waistcoat, buff 


suit, camlet fly, and cocked hat. 

HARDCASTLE.—Old-fnshioned camlet suit, cocked hat, and 
scarlet. roguelaure, 

YOUNG MARLOW.—Frirst dress: Dark green coat, white 
Waistcoat, pantaloons, and black boots. Second dress: Fash- 
jonnble dress suit. 

HASTINGS.—Gentleman’‘s plain suit. 

sae 6g a .—Scurlet jacket, flowered silk waistcoat, buff 

reeches. 

STINGO.—Country coat, red waistcoat, blue apron, and blue 
stockings. 


MISS HARDCASTLE.—First dress: 


breechea. 


: MRS. HARDCASTLE.—First dress: Brocade sack and petti- — 


coat. Second dress: Brown stuff petticoat, with mud on it, 
aud a small black cloak. 

White E 
with lace. Second dress: Smart colored gown, and white apron 
trimmed with ribbon. 


MISS NEVILLE.—Blue satin body, and leno petticoat trimmed 


with blue satin. 


Few plays ever met with more discouragement than ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.”? We learn that Colman refused it: that Garrick, 


though a friend of its author, would not accept it. and that it was only by the strong 
admirers of Dr. Goldsinith that it was finally produced at Covent Garden. 
resolved to produce it, only to demonstrate that it was certain to fail. 
have the bashful Mr. Marlow making love to the pretty bar-inaid, old Mr. Hardenstle perplexed by the 
mysterious transfurination of his house into an inn, and Tony Lumpkin, as fresh and jovial as ee ba 

getting every one into scrapes and out of scrapes, just as he upset his mother in the horse-pond and then 


after it was written, we 


ressure of Dr. Jobnson and other influential 
Tired of solicitations, the distracted manager at last 
But the play succeeded at once, and here, a hundred years 


ractical jokes, and 
ragged her out of it. Here 


muslin, trimmed | 


is the whole merry story, “ Commus and his Rout.” as bright, as gay, as young as ever, though the hand that wrote it is dust, though 
the actors that first embodied it are disembodied now themselves, and the crowded theatres faded into the shadows of the past. This 
certainly must comfort young authors whose plays the Culmans and Garricks of this day will not accept. A hundred years hence, 
and they, too, may be famous. 

So old « comedy does not need criticism now. It is enongh that ‘She Stoops to Conquer” is not like some of the ancient plays 
that profess to be modern enough to please vur taste, but are really withered and weazen, and need rouge and powder enough to make 
them presentable to be the ruin of both managers and actors. It has the property of all simple humor —perennial freshness. It is just 
as fresh now as it Was a century ago, when Dr 
the greenrvom, because, although he had succeeded as a manager, he bad made a terrible failure us a prophet. That which is old 
in ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ” is only the costume and manners of the time, which served to givea picturesqueness and remoteness to the 


scene. Time has deepened the interest of this play, as it tints the colors of a picture, which are brighter when ripened than when raw, | 
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. Johnson shook his wig over it in laughter, and Colman fumed and smiled at once in - 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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Tarazicum Twitters.Mr. Belmore. 


Tin Bolus.cccevess “ Willmott. ‘© Charles Parsloe. 
Tom Trap.......... ‘* H. Westland. ‘| Harry Gwynette. 
Farmer Wheatear.. ‘“ H. Butler. “OS. W. Brutone. 
Tydia.....sccesseese Miss Foote. Miss Pearl! Eytinge. 
Cicely ....ceccccsces ‘* A. Lennox. * Kate Livingston. 
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Door. RELATIVE Positions.—R. means Right; L. Left, C. Centre; R.C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader ts supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing the audience. 


| ScenE.—A respectatly furnished Parlor, connected 

with an Apothecary’s Shop. Principal entrance 

at back, C.; doors R. and L.; over chimney- 

piece, R., an old-fashioned blunderbuss ts sus- 

pended by strings; at back, L. of door, a window, 

| through which shop, with colored bottles, jars, 
etc., is seen; sideboard R.; sofa L. 


Tim Bouts discovered—his dress evinces a combi- 
nation of the country bumpkin with the apothe- 
cary’s assistant. 


' im. Ecod, I must just titivate a bit. This be 
' an ewentful day, and no mistake. Our new missus 
| be a coming home this morning. Master’s put on 
| all bis Sunday best. By gum, he be a buck, and 

no mistake. aan a Heigho! don’t I wish I 
was going to be married. 


Enter Tom TRAP, C.; smart commercial travel- 
er's make-up, Knickerbockers, etc.; carries a 
whip. 

Trap. Halloa! Tim Bolus, where’s your master? 
Tim. He’s attendin’ to purfessional dooties in 

' the front shop, sir. He be a makin’ up a proscrip- 

' tion, and then he’s a goin’ to meet his wife—our 

| new missus—as is a comin’ home to-day. 

Trap. But how is it they didn’t come home to- 

' gether ? 

Tim. You see, sir, master has only been married 

E month. He’s been on what they call the high- 


mental tower ; but he was obligated to come home, 
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all of a sudden, the day before yesterday, on pur- 


fessional business—leaving missus and her sister 
to come home to-day. 

Trap. [{laughing.} And so my worthy friend 
Twitters is married at last. 

Tim. Yes, sir. I approves o’ the match myself. 
It will take the nonsense out of master. You see 
master’s werry excitable, and nat’rally narvious by 
natur ; and as for ’spicions, why, once he gets a 
hidea into his ’ed, why, there ain’t never no get- 
ting it out again. 

Twitters. (outside, in shop.] How’s this? Tim 
Bolus, where are you? 

Tim. ([starting.] Halloa! there be master a 
callin’ o’ me. 


Enter TARAXICUM TWITTERS, C., in a tremen- 
dous bustle; he ts jauntily attired in an old- 
Jashioned blue coat with bright buttons, gray 
trousers, showy shawl-pattern waistcoat, etc.; 
an enormous nosegay is stuck in his button-hole; 
he has on his “ professional apron.” 


Twit. [as he enters, not seeing TRAP, bawling. } 
Now then, Tim Bolus, what do you mean by 
dawdling about here? What’s the use of my hav- 
ing a professional assistant to attend to the pestle 
and mortar department, if I’m to do all the pestle 
and mortar department myself? on this auspicious 
day too. 

Trap. Well, Twitters, my boy! 

[Slaps him on the back. 

Twit. [starting nervously.) Halloa! Tom Trap, 
my boy; I declare, you quite frightened me! 
[ping his face with handkerchief.) Will you 

lieve it, there’s balf the village been into my 
shop this morning, bothering me for pennorths o’ 
cough lozenges and ha’porths o’ peppermint drops. 
It’s done on purpose to flurry me—I’m sure it is! 
[Turning to TIM, sharply.) Nowthen, Tim Bolus, 
instead of listening to what I’ve got to say, per- 
haps you'll see after the shop, will you? 

Tim. I be a going, sir. [Aside, admiringly— 
going.) Ecod! measter be a swell this morning, 
and no mistake. [Exit at back, c. 

Trap. 'Twitters, my boy, I congratulate you— 
’pon my life I do. 

Twit. [complacently.| Yes, Tom Trap, I’m mar- 
ried at last—to a lovely widow! [Xcstatically.] 
Oh, Tom Trap, such a widow ! 

Trap. {laughing.} Lucky dog you! 

Twit. A most fascinating widow! Met her at 
our agricultural] ball! I don’t often dance, Tom 
Trap; but I flatter myself I did step out on that 
occasion. [Dances nimbly to and fro. 
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Trap. Gay young dog! What’s the fair one’s 


name f 

Twit. Her name was Brown. [Slyly.] Although 
| fair, she was Brown. Ha, ha! ajoke. Yes, Mrs. 
Brown, the blooming relict of the late Brown, of 
Bedford. [Suddenly altering his manner, myste- 
_ riously.| And yet do you know, Tom Trap, I was 


along time before I could make up my mind to: 


take the awful plunge? 
Trap. Why, whata timid fellow you are, Twitters. 
Twit. |nervously.) Timid, Tom Trap; enough 


Peggy. (continuing, pais What need was 
there for you to get married, when you'd got a 


‘nonest, industrious ’ousekeeper like me to look 


arter you? 

Twit. [angrily.] You don’t suppose I was going 
to keep single al] my life to please you, did yout 
It’s high time I did get married. Everything is 
topsy-turvy in this establishment. The weekly | 
bills are increasing frightfully. What’s that you’ve 
got in your hand? 

Peggy. [withholding paper.|] A—a—it’s the | 


to make me. [Looking round mysteriously.| A‘ greengrocer’s memmy-rantum. 


week before my marriage, I received this strange 
anonymous epistle. 
[Producing letter from his pocket, and reading. 


*’Pothecury, beware! 
If vou don't take care, 
This marringe you're bent on 
You're sure tu repent on. 


(Signed) A Voice from the Crowd.” 


The style, you see, is vigorous, although the or- 
thography is peculiar. 

Trap. (laughing.] Mysterious! very mysterious! 

Twit. putting letter in his pocket.] Don’t like 
to think of it, Tom Trap. I’m naturally nervous. 
It fidgets me—worries me—keeps me awake ofa 
night. [Endeavoring to change conversation.| By- 
the-bye, you’ve heard of my new invention—my 
“Triumphant Tincture?” 

Trap. ‘Triumphant Tincture?” 
have. 

Twit. [radiantly.] Wonderful invention—sell- 
ing by the thousand—good for all sorts of things. 
Cured a whole village of toothache, only the day 
before yesterday! [Jn a great bustle.] But, I say, 
I must get ready to go and meet my little wifey at 
the station. You'll stay, and be introduced to my 
little wifey? 

Trap. To be sure I will. I must just call ona 
customer in the High Street. [ll be back in ten 
minutes. [Exit at back, c. 
‘Twit. oe Nice fellow, Tom Trap—very nice 
fellow. Vl give him a bottle of my “ Triumphant 
Tincture.” [Looking up at clock, running about 
' in great ercitement, bacling.| Peggy, bring me 
my hat, my gloves, my umbrella—a —a—haven’t 
a moment to lose. pen) Dear, dear ! 

_ What a thing it is to be a married man! 
_ Enter PEGGY, R., with hat, umbrella, etc.; she en- 
ters with a half sulky air. 
Peggy. (sulkily.) There’s yer rat, and there’s 
yer rumberella. 
Twit. [angry imitating her.) ‘ There’s yer 


Can’t say I 


your master in that impertinent manner? Are 
you not aware [striking «a conceited attitude] that 
I am going to meet my wife, Mrs, Taraxicum 
Twitters? 

Peggy. {sulkily.] Wife, indeed! What did you 
want with a wife at your time of life ? 

Twit. [offended.| My time of life! why, ’'m just 
in my manly bloom. 


Twit. [taking it from her.| Memmy-rantun, | 
indeed! tending.) ‘“ Cabbage, fourpence—par- 
snips, six pence—Brussels sprouts, eighteen pence!” 
Now, who ever heard of eighteen pennyworth of © 
Brussels sprouts ? 

Peggy. (indignantly. | Wegetables is riz in con- 
sikens of the ’Merriken war, 

Twit. [angrily.| ’Merriken fiddlesticks! it’s a 
conspiracy to defraud me! [Suddenly looking at 
clock.} Halloa! one o’clock. Good gracious me! 
I shall be too late for my little wifey. 

[ Makes hastily for door. 

Peggy. {calling after him.|] Ain’t yer going to 
take yer hapron oft? 

Twit. [in a terrific flurry.| T declare, I forgot 
my professional apron. [Hastily takes off apren, 
throws it away.) I shall be late—I shall be late! 
[Spasmodically puts up umbrella, and exit at back 
violently. 

Peggy. [alone.) That ere ‘‘ Woice from the 
Crowd,” as I sent him, wasn’t o’ never no use; he’s 
gone and chucked hisself away on some widder as 
he met at aswarry ; it’s werry aggerawakin’. I de- 
clare, if it wasn’t that young Tim Bolus is a dying 
o’ love for me, ’'d give warning, that I would. I 
don’t so much mind a master, but [with a stamp] 
I hates to be ordered about by a missus! 

(Exit indignantly. 


LYDIA and CICELY enter at back, C., dressed tn 
becoming traveling costume, little hats with 
Jeathers, blue jackets, etc. ; they carry railcay 
rugs, small traveling bags, etc., etc. 


Lydia. This is the house, sure enough. How 
very strange my husband wasn’t at the station to 
meet us. 

Cicely. We must have missed him. He is usually 
so attentive. [Looking round.) Why, there’s 
nohody at home. 

Lydia. He may have been suddenly called | 
away by professional business. But, Cicely, how — 
very provoking that we should have forgotten the 
dressing-case I purchased as a present to my 
husband. However, we will go up to the station 
presently to see after it. By-the-bye, Cicely, 
[seriously] let me remind you that I have always 
carefully refrained from mentioning to Mr. Twit- 
ters any of the circumstances connected with my 
late husband’s unsuccessful career. 

Cicely. Poor man! he was always in debt and 
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[Angrily puts on hat, but forgets to take off apron. | difficulties. 
Peqqy. [swukily.] A pretty treat, just as I was| Lydia. Yes, he was constantly removing from 
getting things to rights a bit, and a settlin’ down: town to town, and perpetually changing his name, 
into the sitiation, to have a strange female a med- in order to baffle the pursuit of his creditors. 
_ diin’ and a hinterferin’. Cicely. {catching sight of blunderbuss over chim- 
Twit. [nervously putting up umbrella, and im- ren Why, I declare, Lydia, Mr. Twitters — 
mediately shutting it again.) Female! how dare has got one of those old-fashioned blunderbusses! 
you call my wife a female? [Angrily.] My wite| Lydia. What a very barbarous looking affair ; 
is not a female! | the tirst step I shall take will be to remove that 


rumberella !” What do you mean by addressing 
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conspicuous part of the premises. 
Twit. [outside.] Where are they! 
they! 
Cicely. Ah, here comes Mr. Twitters! 


Enter TWITTERS, C. 


Twit. [striking a tremendous attitude, with a 


burst of feeling.) Delightful sight! my Lydia, my 


little wifey—welcome to Taraxicum’s house, wel- 
come to Taraxicum’s arms! [Rushes at LypDIa, 
embraces her, and then embraces CICELY.] You 
must have come one way, while I was going the 
other 
Lydia. [laughing.| No, it was you who went: 
the other way— 


Where are | 


| the premises. 

Twit. [accompanying them to door, hurriedly. | 
‘Pll be with you directly, my love—directly. 

Exeunt Lypia and CICELY, R. 

Peggy. (turning round to look after LYDIA— 
emphatically.| Vve seen that phizzy mahogany 
before. [Immediately turns back again. TWIT- 
TERS kisses his hand after Lyp1i4, then turns 
sharply upon PEGGY, who is still standing with 


her back turned. 


Twit. Peg-gy! 

Peggy. (sturting and turning round sulkily.] 
What's up now ? 

Twit. [ pompously.] I insist that for the future 
you behave with the greatest deference to my 


Twit. [interrupting.| While I was coming the wife, Mrs. Taraxicum Twitters, a lady who, in 


one—[with another burst of feeling.) Oh 
delightful thing it is to be a family man! [In his 
extreme excitement, he is about to embrace CICELY 
again instead of LypIA, when the latter pulls him 
back.| Oh, true! but, spouse adored, let me pre- 
sent to you at once the subordinate members of 
my establishment. [Calling.] Tim! Peggy! 


Enter, immediately, TIM, C., PEGGY, R 


Peggy. [without looking at Pyne) I can’t 
abear to look at her! [Flounces round and turns 
her back upon the rest. 

Twit. In the honest individual before you 
[pointing to TIM] you behold, united, my head 
clerk, chemical assistant, confidential coachman, 
and pharmaceutical dispenser, alias doctor’s boy. 

Tim. [sheepishly, making a country scrape.] 
Ees! I-be all that. There be a tidy deal to do. 
[Grinning idiotically.] He, he, he! 

Twit. [turning to PEGGY, who has been all this 
time standing with her back turned.) The hand- 
maiden whom you behold yonder is my kitchen- 

maid, dairy-maid, cook and housekeeper combined. 


| [ Bawling.| Peg-g y! 


her might.| Yes, sir! 
Twit. (imperatively.] Stand a little more side- 
WAYS. 
Peggy. 


Peggy. fata turning round, bawling with all 


Adal sulkily round, makes a bob, and 
yturns back again. Aside, emphatical- 
I’ve seen her phizzy mahogany before. 

wit. You see, beloved Lydia, I have long sighed 


ly. 


_ for a tutelar divinity to preside over my shirt but- 


tons—a guardian angel to protect my silver 
spoons. [70 PEGGY.] Now look at that scrubbing 
brush; is it usual to leave scrubbing brushes on 


- parlor chimney-pieces ? 


Peggy. |hastily, half turning round.) I told Tim 
to take it away. 

Tim. [importantly.] Scrubbing brushes ain’t in 
my compartment. 

Pegg y. (turning sharply on TiMm.] Yes, they 
are ! 

Tim. [turning sharply on PEGGY.] No, they 
ain’t ! 

Peggy. {aggravatingly.| Yes, they are! 

Tim. [aggravatingly.| No, they ain’t! [Row to 
be worked up between Tim and PEGGY. 

Lydia. {mildly.] Peggy, 1 desire that for the 
future my husband’s requests may meet with im- 
mediate attention. 

Peggy. (aloud, sulkily.] Werry 

Asule.| She’s a beginnin’. 
river, she will. 


good, mum. 
She'll be a rare slave 


what a!her late husband’s life-time, was accustomed to 


keep two housemaids and a “ buttons.” 

Peggy. (scornfully.\ Her late husband—what,. 
Gregory Green? 

Twit. Gregory Green! No, Benjamin Brown. 

Peggy. (decidedly.] Begging your parding, she 
was Mrs. Green when J knowed her—Mrs. Teen 
of Gloucester, I remembers her well. 

Twit. [surprised.] Mrs. Green of Gloucester! 
[Angrily.] Stuff! you’re out of your mind! 

Peggy. (pertinactously.| Notabitofit. Ilived 
housemaid with a family in the werry town for six 
months or more, and I heerd all about it. 

Twit. [surprised.] All about what? 

Peggy. All about poor Green. 

Twit. [surprised.| What about poor Green ¢ 

Peggy. [with quiet emphasis.) Wei, he disap- 
peared werry mysterusly. 

Twit. [surprised.] Disappeared very mysteri- 
ously! Why, what became of him ? 

Peggy. (impressively.| Nobody ever knowed 
what became of him. 

Twit. (puzzled. Aside.|] Strange, very strange! 
[Aloud.] A—a—did his wife seem to regret him ? 

Peggy. (mockingly.] Regret him! ha,ha! She 
didn’t seem to mind it a bit. 

Twit. [with increasing surprise.] Didn’t seem 
to mind it a bit! What the devil do you mean? 

Peggy. (significantly.| I don’t mean nothink, 
sir. I only knows the neighbors thought it un- 
kimmon sing’lar. 

Twit. [nervously.| Do gon mean to tell me 
you’re quite sureof all this? 

Peggy. [emphatically.) Sure! do yer think I 
arn’t got never no eyes? 

Twit. [aside, anxiously. ] Strange, very strange! 
[Endeavoring toconceal his agitation.) A—a—Peg- 
gy, you had pene see to your domestic avocations. 

Peggy. (triumphantly.] Werry good, sir. To 
think that Mrs. Brown of Bedford should turn out 
to be Mrs. Green of Gloucester—ha, ha! (At door, 
triumphantly.| It’s werry mysterus, ain’t it, sir? 

[Exit R. 

Twit. Mysterious! it is very mysterious! Mrs. 
Green of Gloucester! My wife never told me she 
had already had two husbands. I—I don’t exact- 
ly know what to make of it. [Endeavoring to reas- 
sure himself.) But I suppose it’s all right—it must 
be all right. [With a forced laugh.|] Ha, ha! 
There’s evidently a mistake somewhere. Mistakes 
will happen; even I—I—Taraxicum Twitters, 
sometimesmake mistakes. Only yesterday, I gave 
a fellow salts of senna instead of sarsaparilla. 


I shall have a pretty time on it.| [Reassured.] Yes, it’s a mistake evidently. 
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very unpicturesque piece of furniture to some less. Lydia. Come, Cicely, we'll survey the rest of 
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Enter Tom TRapP, C. 
Trap. I say, T'witters, [slaps him on the back] 


you’ve put your foot in it with that ‘Triumphant 
i have mo secrets from her husband. 


Tincture” of yours. 

Twit. [starting nervously.] What's the matter 
now? 

Trap. Why, I’ve just met Caleb Coriander, the 


MY TURN NEXT. 


Cicely. (laughing.| A profound secret ! 
Twit. (nervously, but with a tremendous attempt 
at the stately.) A secret! A—a—a wife should 


Lydia. [laughing.] Very pretty in theory, but 
it doesn’t always do in practice. Good-bye, love, 


[kisses TWITTERS] I shan’t be long. [ With mock 


crusty old chemist from Cottenham. Hesaysthat gravity.] The idea of expecting to know your 


your ‘Triumphant Tincture” is precisely identi- 
cal with his “ Infallible Fomentation.” 

Twit. [surprised.] You don’t mean that ! 

Trap. He’s going to prosecute you instanter, 


[starting.] Prosecute me! Goodness 
But how was I to know?f It’s very 


' with the utmost rigor of the law. 


Twit. 
acious ! 


wife’s secrets. [Laughing gaily.] Ha, ha, ha! 
Come, Cicely. [At door LypIa and CICELY stop; 
LYDIA is seen to whisper to CICELY, who whispers 
to LYDIA tm return; they both glance at Twit- 
TERS, and exeunt,C. 

Twit. [aside, suspiciously.] They were whisper- 
ing! There ts a secret! [Aloud, turning abrupt- 


isagreeable to have one’s inventions anticipated ly to TRaP.] You seem to know my wife? 


in this unfair manner. [Looking off.} Hush! here 
comes my wife. Not a word about the secret I’ve 
discovered. 

Trap. |surprised.) What secret ? 

Twit. eh eine to get excessively flurried. | 
True; I forgot it wasn’t you. 

Trap. What wasn’t me? 

Twit. Never mind. Hush! breathe not a word. 
She comes !—a—a—TI'll introduce you to Mrs. 
Green. 

Trap. (surprised.| Mrs. Green ! 

Twit. No, Mrs. Brown—no, Mrs. Twitters I 
mean— 

Trap. (aside, surprised.| My friend Twitters 
seems slightly bewildered this morning. 

Re-enter LYDIA and CICELY, at back, c. 

Lydia. a she enters.] We've been looking all 
over the shop. 

Cicely. What pretty little bottles, to be sure. 

Lydia. Yes. I had no idea there were so many 
kinds of poison. 

Twit. Eh? [starting. Aside, nervously.] So 
many kinds of poison! My wife seems to take an 
interest in poison! [In an agitated tone.| My love, 


permit me to introduce my friend, Tom Trap. 


riend, my wife—my Trap—no! 

Trap. {bowing to LypI1A—suddenly recognizing 
CICELY.] Can I believe my cyes? 
Cicely. [recognizing TRAP. Aside, surprised. ] 


ae eat vacantly.| Tom Trap, my love; my 


How very singular! [Aside to Lyp1a.] Why, 


Lydia, that’s the young man who was 80 Very at- 
tentive to me at that public ball. 


Trap. (looking at CICELY.] My delightful little. 


partner, sure enough! [Looking at Lyp1a.} And, 
if I mistake not, the lady who accompanied her. 
[Bows several times to LYDIA, with whom he en- 
ters into conversation, aside. 


Trap. I have had the pleasure of meeting her 
once at a party with her charming sister. 

Twit. (rather anxiously.}| When she was Mrs. 
Brown of Bedford? [Hastily correcting himself.| I 
mean when she was Mra. Green of Gloucester ? 

Trap. (quietly.] No, at the period to which I al- 
lude she was Mrs. White of Warwick. 

Twit. [starting violently.) White of Warwick ! 
Nonsense. A—a—my dear sir, you nrust be 
confounding Green of Brown—no, I mean White 
of Green—no, I mean Green of Gloucester with 
White of Warwick! [With a faint attempt ata 


joke.| There is a similarity in the names. 


Trap. Not at all, my dear sir; some particular 
friends of mine were intimately acquainted with 
the late White. 

Twit. {agitated. Aside.| White of Warwick! 
My wife never told me anything of White of War- 
wick. [ Wiping his face with pocket handkerchief. ] 
I didn’t like Green of Gloucester, but I can’t swal- 
low White of Warwick at all. [Thumping his 
chest.} He won’t go down. He'll disagree with 
me frightfully. I—I’m almost afraid to ask any 


more questions. [Aloud, falteringly.| May I be ' 


permitted to inquire—a—a—what became of the 
late White ? 

Trap. [calmly.) He disappeared very mys- 
teriously. 

Twit. [starting violently.) The devil he did! 
[Aside, horror-stricken.] Why, Green disappear- 
ed very mysteriously ! 

Trap. {continuing calmly.| No one ever knew 
what became of him. The last I heard of him 
was that he had no end of mushroom ketchup for 
supper one night, and was never afterwards seen 
in the town again. 

Twit. aside, starting.] Mushroom ketchup! [ The 
terrible idea beginning to gain ground in his 


Twit. (watching them, L., surprised.} Tom Trap! mind.] To an apothecary, mushroom ketchup 


is bowing to my wife again! 
know my wife! [Watching them suspiciously. ] 
Why, he keeps on bowing tomy wife. So [musing- 
ly} Green disappeared mysteriously. [Plaintively. | 


Tom Trap seems to sounds suspicious! very suspicious! fearfully sus- 


[Falls into a chair, R. of table. 
Enter FARMER WHEATEAR, C. 
Wheatear. [with a@ bluff, hearty manner.] 


picious! 
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Poor Green! I seem to feel for Green. [Struck by Halloa, Twitters, my boy, how are you, eh? [Gives 
a sudden idea.| 1 wonder what became of Brown? TWITTERS @ slap on the back, 'TWITTERS starts 
I—I’ll take an early opportunity of questioning my up in alarm; saluting TRAP.] Mornin’ likewise 
wife. [Coughing importantly.) Ahem! my dear, to you, sir. [Looking at TWITTERS, who is vainly | 
I should like to have a little quiet conversation endeavoring to conceal his agitation.) But what's 
With you. | the matter with ’pothecary? you look all no how! 

Lydia. (calmly.] By-and-bye, my love; atpre- Twit. [tragically.| I am all no how! [Remem- 
sent I am going out on some very particular busi- bering.) No! I’m all right, very all right! I sup- 
ness. Are we not, Cicely? , pose I’ve a right to be all right if I think proper ? 

Cicely. Yes; very particular business. | Wheat. ee Of course you have. 

Lydia. [aside.] I can’t tell him it’s about the Twit. Spas a ’m not obliged to be ill to 
dressing-case. [Aloud, laughing.] It’s a secret. please you, am I 
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Wheat. In course not. [Astde.] Why, he be 
rayther out o’ temper this morning. [Aloud.] And 
, are you! [Giving hima dig in 
ribs.) Ho, ho, ho! and to a main fine woman, 
too! 

Twit. A ican? ae dat How do you 
know she’s a fine woman 

Wheat. The neighbors pointed her out to me 
as she went up the High street just now; but 
bless you, I had seen her afore. 

Twit. [more and more surprised.] You had seen 
her afore! [Walking rapidly up to him.] Where 
did you see her afore ? 

Wheat. Where! why, I used often to come 
across her in our town, when she was Mrs. Black 
of Banbury. 

Twit. [horrified.] Mrs. Black of Banbury! 
[Falls into a chair, but immediately jumps tp 
again. Aside, con ively.] Green, Brown, White, 
Black! She’s been all the colors of the rainbow. 
oe violently.] Does anybody know of any 
more 

Wheat. (surprised.| Any more what? 

Twit. (wildly.] Don’t stand on any ceremony! 
Half a dozen more or less won’t make much differ- 
ence. [H. ysterically:| One gets accustomed to this 
sort of thing, you know. 


ee together. ; What sort of thing ? 
Twit. (suddenly remembering.) Stay! [To 


WHEATEAR, (trembling in every limb.] A—a— 
what became of the late Black ? 

, Aca [quietly ]He disappeared very myster- 
ously. 

Twit. [spasmodically.| Ha, ha! 
did—to sure he ae So shall J—so shall 
I! [Aside, with desperate ley tach It's MY 
TURN NEXT! Il’ve married a female Bluebeard ! 
[Turning to TRAP, and taking hts hand. Patheti- 
cally. rap, my boy, we’ve always been good 
friends, haven’t wef 

Trap. (shaking his hand.] Of course we have. 

Twit. Leroe If anything showld happen— 

Trap. {surprised.| Why, what do you expect 
to happen ? 


Twit. [evasively.| Nothing—nothing! [Impress- 


ively.| l say if anything should happen, draw up 
a little memoir of me for the county paper. Say 
I was a good husband, as far as it went; and 


would have been a good father [/altering, over- 


come by emotion] if—if they had only given me 
the time! 

Trap. [astounded.| What the deuce is he talk- 
ing about ? 


Wheat. [aside.}] Why, he be a blubbering now! | 


Twit. [wipes his eyes with handkerchief.| Keep 
up Pie spirits, Tom Trap. (Shuddering.] It’s an 
awful thing, I know; an innocent apothecary cut 
off in the flower, I may say in the camomile flower, 
of his years. 

Trap. (to WHEATEAR, surprised.] Well, I al- 
ways thought Twitters was eccentric. 

Wheat. Eccentric! I’m darned if I don’t think 
he be stark, staring mad. [Rather alarmed.] I be 


- awful frightened o’ the phoby; he might bite un! 
| Here’s off! I wish you a good morning, Muster 
‘Trap! 


Exit hurriedly at back, c. 
Twit. (aside, ruefully.| Four husbands, and all 

disappeared mysteriously! There’s not much 

doubt about what became of them! Mushroom 
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sort of thing in the newspapers. [Looking wildly 
round, and seizing TRAP melodramatically by the 
|arm. ] pane leave me, Trap. Ha! hush! she 
comes 


Re-enter LYDIA and CICELY, who during the last — 


words have appeared at door at back, c. 

Lydia. {to CICELY, aside, vered.} How very 
provoking ! 
ing-case not yet forwarded. 

Twit. [contemplating LYDIA. Aside.] There’s a 
‘determined expression in my wife’s countenance 
‘that I never noticed before! [Nervously.] I—lI 
should like—a—a—to be off! 

Enter PEGGY, R. 

Peggy. (sulkily.] Please, mum, what be I to 
put in the sarse? = - 

Lydia. {looking up to TWITTERS.] My love, do 
you like mushroom ketchup ? 

Twit. [starting bolt off the chair.) Mushroom 
ketchup! (Aside, spasmodically.| Here we are! 
the crisis is at hand! [ With a violent effort.| But 
I must be calm! I must dissemble! [Aloud.] 
Mushroom ketchup? a-a-yes. 
lently.] Ym fond of it! I adore it! I revel in it! 

Lydia. {to PEGGy.] Then procure some imme- 
diately, I will come down to the kitchen and im- 
part the finishing stroke to the sauce myself. 


Twit. (aside.| The finishing stroke to the sauce! | 


[Gasping.] There’s no longer a doubt about it! 
Lydia. [Jaughing.} You shall see what sort of a 

cook I am! [Exit R., with CICELY. 
Twit. [aside, trembling.| Thank ye! I know 

what sort 


hesitate before she sacrifices teo human beings— 
a lamb-like ape and an innocent commer- 
cial traveler! [Aloud, in a state of terrific trepi- 
dation.) Trap! you'll stay dinner 
your staying dinner ! 

Trap. [laughing.] I never require pressing when 
dinner’s in question. 
| Twit. That’s right. 
Peg-gy! 
| Peggy. B ahesdaa 6 Yes, sir! 
Twit. ives and forks for four! 
(Roaring.] Do you hear? 

7 Exit at back. 

Peggy. (bawling.| For four! right, sir! I 
arn’t deaf. [Aside.] There’s a summit the matter 
with master; it strikes me he’s sorry for his bar- 
gain already. [Triumphantly.] Sarves him right 
ifor getting married ! Exit Rr. 
| Trap. [aside.] This lawsuit must be prevented. 
Twitters will pay no attention to the matter. 
Aha! bere comes his wife. Business is business— 
I'll speak to her about it. 

Enter LYDIA. 

|[ Approaching Lypta. Aside.] I should like a 
moment’s conversation with you on a subject 
which deeply affects your husband’s interests. 

Lydia. [{hastily.] My husband’s interests! Pro- 
ceed, I beg. 

Re-enter TWITTERS at back. 

Twit. [watching them, suspiciously.) Aha! they 
are whispering. [{Zrembling.}] She’s enlisting the 
services of the commercial traveler. [In great 
' trepidation.) A—a—I’ll fetch Tim—TIll provide 
antidotes. Thank goodness, I’m forewarned! Yes! 


I tnsist upon 


[Bawling to Pxacy.] 


eo eA [ Bavling. | 


ketchup! horrible depravity! One reads of this [Looking towards Lyp1a.] Serpent! rattle-snake' 


another train arrived, and the dress- | 


[Stammering vio- _ 


of a cook you are! Ob, this is very hor- | 
rible! [Struck by a sudden idea.) Stay! VPllin- | 
vite Tom Trap; rutbless as my wife is, she'll | 
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[Exit at back, c., in great agitation. 
[who has meanwhile been conversing 


time ! 


Lydia. 


| with TRAP. Aside, surprised.] My husband, you 


say, is threatened with a lawsuit ¢ 

Trap. Yes, serious affair! Infringement of patent. 
He hasn’t a leg to stand upon; and yet I can’t get 
him to attend to the matter. 
das [resolutely.] Then I will attend to it for 


Tra . The best plan would be to compromise: 
offer Coriander fifty pounds down. He’s in the 


- village now on business. 


Lydia. [eagerly.| Fifty pounds! I have the 
money, but I cannot draw it out without my hus- 
band’s signature; however, I’]] contrive to obtain 
it without letting him know my object. 

Re-enter TWITTERS at back. 

Twit. {aside, vexred.] Can’t find that precious 

Tim anywhere. [Perceiving Trap and LypIa, 


_ who are conversing earnestly. Aside.] There they 
are, at it still! 


There’s a plot on foot, that’s clear! 
Lydia. {to TRAP, not perceiving TWITTERS. | 


- Leave it to me; ll undertake to obtain my hus- 


band’s signature. 

Twit. [listening intently.] Her husband’s signa- 
ture ! 

Lydia. [continuing.] The rest we'll settle after 


dinner. 

Twit. (aside, alarmed.] Yes, it will be all set- 
tled after dinner! I must putastop to this. Sas 
treating a few paces, and coughing as though he 
had just entered.} Ahem! ahem! 

Lydia. {to TrRap.] My husband! not a word! 
To TWITTERS, approaching him affectionately. | 
fy love, you must be hungry; but dinner will 

soon be ready. You'll say that musbroom ketch- 
up was an excellent notion of mine. 

Twit. (shuddering. Aside.) It strikes me she’s 
“‘ketchupped the lot! [Resolutely.] I won’t touch 
a morsel ! ; 

Lydia. (looking at him affectionately.| My love, 
some trifling matter has evidently ruffled your 
usual cheerful serenity. 

Twit. {aside.] Trifling matter! she calls four 
ketchupped husbands a trifling matter! 

Lydia. (continuing, cheerfully.| But dinner will 
soon put an end to all your troubles. 

Twit. A aes Aside.| Put an end to all my 
troubles? I—lI cannot stand this any longer! I'll 
be off! [Just as he is going towards door, c., LYDIA 
puts her arm through his. 

Lydia. Don’t leave me again, love; sec, they are 
bringing in dinner. 

Twit. (aside, trembling.| She has got me fast! 
[Looking at her.] So fair, and yet so diabolical! 


Enter CICELY, R., followed by PEGGY and TIM, 
bringing in dinner on a ready laid table. 

Cicely. [gaily.] The dinner’s quite ready. I’ve 
been superintending the preparations. 

Twit. (aside, starts.} Aha! the little ’un’s in 
the plot! 

Pegay. [irritably moving table to c.] Now, then, 
Tim, don’t go shovin’ the table agin’ me! 

Tim. [irritably.] Well, I can’t help it! Inever 
see sich a temper as she is in this morning! 

[They put down table, c. 

Lydia. Now, Mr. Trap, take your seat next to 
Cicely. 

Trap. With all possible pleasure. 
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spasmodically.] Stand close bebin 
don’t move on any pretext! 

Tim. (aside, surprised.| What’s up, I wonder? 

Peggy. {sulkily.] Please, mum, Pve sharpened 
the carving knife. 

Twit. (aside, starting violently.| Sharpened the 
carving knife? 

Lydia. {who has meanwhile been helping the 
others.| My love, let me give you a little of this 
boiled fowl. 

Twit. [endeavoring to conceal his trepidation, 
and holding out plate.| Thank you—a—a—a very 
little; I—I’m not very hungry. [ Aside.} I’m starv- 
ing! (To T1M, in @ hoarse whisper, handing plate 
over his shoulder.) Take it away! 

Tim. [taking plate. Aside.] WellI never! mas- 
ter ain’t a eatin’ o’ nothin’. Howsumever, it shan’t 
be wasted—I'll eat it. [Retires to sideboard, R., 
and greedily devours contents of plate. Speaking 
with his mouth full.| Crikey! what lots o’ pepper! 


my chair— 


Twit. (taps nervously on empty plate with knife - 


and fork, he then seizes pepper-bor, and in @ state 
of violent excitement “peppers” right and left of 
plate, takes up mustard-pot, and stirs tt vtolently 
round and round, etc., etc. Aside.] 
ing how thirsty Iam! I wonder if the ale is all 
right. [Pours out a glass of ale.} But no! [Stops 
short as he is about to raise it to his lips.) Nobody 
else has had any yet—a—a—TI’ll see whether my 
wife will drink it. [Aloud, with a violent attempt 
at politeness.| My love, may I offer you a—a— 
g-g-glass of b-b-bitter ? 

Lydia. [{calmly.] You know, my love, I never 
drink beer. 

Twit. |aside, bitterly.) Of course not. She 
knows what's in it! [Aside to TIM, who, having 
polished off contents of plate, has resumed his place 
behind TWITTERS, tn @ hoarse whisper, handing 
glass to him.| Take it away. 

Tim. [taking glass. Aside, surprised.] Well, I 
never! a glass o’ yale! Master be mortal kind. 

Tosses off glass of ale. 

Lydia. [to | You don’t seem to be 
getting on. 

Twit. [takes a large mouthful of ‘‘ nothing” out 
of empty plate.} I’m getting on famously! [Cram- 
ming the end of table napkin into his mouth. Inar- 
ticulately.] It’s very nice, indeed ! 

Lydia. Some more mushroom ketchup ? 

Twit. [starting mysteriously.] No, no! [En- 
deavors to withdraw plate.) Here’s a pretty dose 
she has given me. She evidently wishes to settle 
me right off! [To TM, handing him plateas before 
over shoulder, ina hoarse whisper.| Take it away! 

Tim. (taking plate.| Another dollop! Here’sa 
precious stroke o’ luck. [Returns to sideboard, and 
greedily devours contents of plate. 

Twit. [looking at Lypta. Aside.) The sphinx is 
watching me! rhage I’m getting on splendidly! 
[Astde.] She thinks P’ve swallowed that awful 
concoction; she’s watching the effect. [Aloud, 
losing his self-command, and jumping up from 
table, tragically.) It’s abominable! 

All. [jumping up.) What's abominable ? 

Twit. [{recollecting himself, confused.] Nothing 
—nothing! [Aside.] I must still dissemble. 
[Aloud.] A—a—little piece of gristle went the 
wrong way ! (Tim and PErGey clear table. 

Lydia. (to TRap.] I fancy my husband is not 
very well. 


oe 


boa-constrictor! your victim is on the alert this; Twit. (aside.] Aha! there’s Tim! [Aside to Tr, | 


It’s astonish- — 
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Trap. {to Lyp1A4.] He certainly is in a very 
singular mood to-day. 

Lydia. We'll leave him alone for a moment or 
two. Mr. Trap, do you and Cicely take a turn in 
- the garden. 

Tra». [gallantly offering his arm to CICELY. ]} 
Glad of the chance-—delighted at the opportunity. 

Cicely. (aside.] Well, Lydia has married a 
strange sort of person. 

(£xrit TRAP and CICELY, R. U. E. 

Twit. (aside, alarmed.| What’s going on now 
T wonder? [Aside to TIM, in a hoarse whisper. | 
Don’t stir! 

Tim. [with his mouth full.] All right; I won’t 
stir a hinch. 

Lydia. (aside.] Now will be my time to get his 
| a rae to that little document. Stay! I have 

left it in my room. [Zo TwIitTErs.] I shall not 
be a moment, love. [Exit L. 

Twit. [alarmed, looking round.) Something 
awful is preparing—I know there is; and I am 
starving with hunger. [Seizing Tim by the arm.] 
Tim, get me something to eat—something whole- 
some, d’ve hear? 

Tim. [surprised.| Why, warn’t it all whole- 
some ? 

Twit. [tragically.} Wholesome! I’ve reason to 
believe [looking toildly all around] it was the very 
reverse of wholesome : 

Tim. [alarmed.| But I’ve put away the lot! 

Twit. (horrified. 
Oh, this is horrible! MNl-fated Bolus! [ Anzxiously.] 
A—a—do you feel a kind of—sort of—[rubbing 
his chest suggestively, his teeth chattering the 
while} —_num—num—num ? 

Tim. [aghast, imitating his master.] Yes, I 
_ feels a sort o’ kind o’ num—num—num! 

Twit. [with increasing earnestness.) A peculiar 
indescribable burning sensation—a sort 0 internal 
conflagration ? 


Tim. eee alarmed.| Ees, I feels a hinfer- 
nal conflaggaration! [Blubbering.] I thought it 
was the pepper ! 


Twit. [with a tragic burst.) Pepper! it’s Por- 
son! 

Tim. Poison! [Fallingon his knees, and bursting 
forth into stentorian lamentations.) Ob, lor, oh, 
lor! pisoned in the werry middle o’ Love’s youn 
dream! [Jumping up and rushing to and fro] 
Just as I was a-going to unbuzzum myself to my 
ya Peggy. But who ha’ been and done 
it 


Twit. (with melodramatic intensity.) Ha! hush! 
Looking mysteriously all round, and point- 
ing three times over his shoulder in the direction in 
which LYDIA went out.] ’Twas she! 
Tim. [mechanically pointing over his shoulder 
in imitation of his master, ruefully.] Who be she? 
Twit. [in a hoarse whisper.) Mrs. Taraxicum! 


Tim. Ceca set What, the new missus? 
: te es! [Tragically.| The wife of five hus- 
ands! 


Tim. [aghast.} Five husbands! [Trembling.] 
Where be the other four? 
tragically downwards, in mute but expressive pan- 
. tomime 

Tim. [after pointing mechanically downwards 
tn imitation of his master, horror-st.icken.|] Then 


You’ve put away the lot?| dil 


8 


swallow an ounce of the contents—quick, it’s an 
antidote ! 

Tim. [rushing wildly about stage.| A nanny- 
goat! Ees, I’ll take a nanny-goat—pisoned, oh, 
lor, oh, lor! [Rushes frantically off, C. 

Twit. (alone, folding his arms gloomily.| ‘There’s 
nothing in the Newgate Calendar to come up to 
this! [ With increasing terror.) But I'll] not stop 
here to be murdered! I'll hide myself under the 
bed, or in the coal-hole! [Looking off.] Aha! she 
on [In an agony of apprehension.] Too 
ate 

Enter LYDIA, L. | 

Lydia. (coazingly.| Now, my love, I—I want 
you to do me a very particular favor. 

[ Attempting to take his hand. 

Twit. (hastily recoiling.| Don’t touch—a—a— 
I’m ticklish! 

Lydia. (continuing.| I wish you, love, to affix 
your signature to this little paper. 

Twit. That little paper ! 

Lydia. (continuing.] You must have sufficient 
confidence in me to sign it without looking at its 
contents. 

Twit. poe ia horrible trap! [Struckby a 
sudden idea. | ey’ve forged a will, and want my 
signature previous [shuddering] to making away 
with me! [ Wipes his face with handkerchief. 

Lydia. Come, now, to sey your little wifey. 

is aside. My little wifey —perfidious croco- 

e 


Lydia. Come now! [Putting her arm through 
his, and drawing him to table.| Here are pen and 
ink; you will surely not refuse my first request. 

Twit. |aside, alarmed.) The rattlesnake has 
got me tight by the arm. She’s muscular, very 
muscular. I'll call Tim! Ah, I forgot, he was 
poisoned! [Struck by a sudden tea Stay! Tl 
feign indisposition! [Making for sofa. Aloud.| 
A—a strange giddiness —a sudden faintness | with- 
drawing his arm, and falling on sofa] bas taken 
possession of me! [Snores. <Aside.] She'll think 
it’s the mushroom ketchup! Snores again. 

Lydia. [aside, surprised.) at can be the 
matter with my dear husband to-day? Perhaps 
a short nap will do him I’m sure he will 
comply with my request when he awakes! [Look- 
ing round.| Ab, I'll cover him over with the rail- 
way rug. [Fetches rug from chair, L. The moment 
her back is turned, TWITTERS bobs up and watch- 
es her movements with looks expressive of the most 
intense anxiety; the instant she turns round from 
chair TWITTERS hastily resumes his sleeping atti- 
tude, and snores violently. N.B.—This ts repeated 
every time LYDIA turns away from sofa. 

Twit. (on sofa, and shivering violently.) She's 
going to smother me! [LYDIA now approaches him 
with rug, with which she proceeds to cover him 
carefully, during which process TWITTERS contin- 
ues to snore and groan alternately. 

Lydia. (walking away from sofa. Aside.) I 
wonder what can be the matter with him? [Sud- 
denly catching sight of blunderbuss, which 18 sus- 


TWITTERS points| pended by strings to nails on the wall.} Aha! that 


blunderbuss! [TWITTFERS gives a violent start.] 
Pll cut it down at once. [Takes carving knife from 
table. TWITTERS, who ts now sitting up on sofa 
watching her, gives something between a terrified 


_ ’'m a murdered wictim ! groan and a snore, and falls back on sofa. 
' - Twit. [(hastily.] But quick! rush into the shop| Lydia. [more and more astonished. Aside.] 
| —take down corner jar—right hand top shelf, and| Again! [Steps back to sofa on tip-toe with carving 
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knife in her hand, leans over her husband and listens 
as though to assure herself that heis asleep. Aside. 
He sleeps! [Re-crosses stage on tip-toe to C., gets 
up on chatr, and proceeds to cut strings by which 
blunderbuss is suspended. 

Twit. [who has meanwhile re-opened his eyes, 
and is anxiously watching Lyp1a. Aside.) What's 
she up to now? [Horror-stricken.| She’s getting 
down the blunderbuss! she’s going to blow my 
brains out! [Jumps off sofa. Aloud,in a paroxysm 
of terror.) Here! Vl sign! Vl sign anything!- - 
anything! 

Lydia. [who has meanwhile got off chair with 
blunderbuss.| Why, my dear, what ¢s the matter ? 

Twit. [in terrific excitement.| Nothing! [Tak- 
ing up pen.) Give me the paper! [Zakes paper 
Jrom her. Aside.| Folded down that I may not 
see the contents! [Signing.] You see—a—a—lI’m 
signing with pleasure; with positive alacrity. 
[ Astde.] Goodness gracious, how I should like to 
give my wife in charge ! 

Lydia. [taking paper from him, joyfully.] 
Thank you, my love. Now, then, to forward the 
draft to my husband’s antagonist, and so avert the 
contemplated lawsuit. (Exit, with blunderbuss. 

Twit. [surprised.] She’s gone! she has taken 
the blunderbuss with her! She’s going to do for 
somebody ! 

Re-enter TIM, with a large jar under his arm, his 
Jace is all covered with white powder. 

Tim. [ruefully.| I’ve taken the nanny-goat—it 
be nasty stuff; but it has done me a deal of good! 

Twit. [taking jar out of his hand.] Why, what 
have you been Pemue 

Tim. Leer) ou told I corner jar, left hand, 
top shelf. 

Twit. [tmpetuously.] Right hand, top shelf, I 
said. [Popping his hand into jar, and pulling out 
hand a of contents.| Why, this is camphorated 
chalk ! 


_Tim. [horror-stricken.| Then I’m pisoned all 
over again! [Report of fire-arms heard outside. 

Twit. [aghast.| Aha! she has shot somebody! 
Fails on his knees, R. of door, at back. 

Tim. [simultaneously with TWITTERs.] Mur- 
der! [Falls on his knees, L. of door, at back, c. 


_ Enter Lypta, CICELY and TRAP, R. U. E.; the 


latter has blunderbuss under his arm. 
Glely. gaily, together. ) Victory! victory! 
Trap. I've fired a salute in honor of the occa- 


' gion. 


Lydia. [L., looking al round.| But where’s my 
husband? 

Trap. [R., looking all round.] Why, what can 
have become of him? 

Cicely. [L., suddenly perceiving TWITTERS. ] 
Why, there he is! 

Lydia. [astounded.}] Why, my dear husband, 
what are you doing there ? 

Twit. [sitting upon the ground.) Fiend! sorcer- 
ess! avaunt—Keep ott! 
your mushroom ketchup. 


Know that I never tasted | NEXT. 


MY TURN NEXT. 


Tim. (blubbering.] But I have! 
Twit. [with terrific excitement.) Keep off; you 
ber he serve me as you did your other four hus- 
ands. 
Lydia. [astounded.| My other four husbands f 
Twit. [bitterly.| Yes; Brown, Green, White, 
and Black, and every other color, for all I know. 
dia. (aside, surprised.| I see it ‘all. He has 
heard of the aliases adopted at various times by 
my late husband. ([Aloud.] My dear Taraxicum 
know that the four names you have mentioned 
represent but one single individual ! 
Twit. De eae One single individual! 
Lydia. Yes. A long and harassing strugyle 
with debt and difficulties compelled my late hus- 


band, at various times, to assume the fictitious ap- | 


pelations just mentioned by you. [ Opening pocket- 
book, and producing letters.| Here are four letters 
in my late husband’s peared signed respec- 
tively in each of the names you have mentioned ! 

Twit. [who has meanwhile taken four letters and 
compared them.| Black, White, Green, Brown! 


and all in the same handwriting! But that mush- . 


room ketchup ? 
Enter PEGGY, R. 


Peggy. Ketchup was all right, sir; only I hap- 
pened to let the top fall off the pepper-castor. 
Tim. [with a burst of satisfaction.) Which ac- 
counts for the infernal conflaggaration. [Yoyousty. 
Hooray ! then I ain’t pisoned after all 
Lydia. | 
Trap. 
Cicely. 
Peggy. 
Twit. [rather confused.}] No, nothing—a—he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about. (Aside, 


astonished. { Poisoned! 


drawing a long breath.) She hasn’t ketchupped | 


anybody after all. [Aloud.] But I say—that mys- 
terious paper I just now signed f 

Lydia. Has enabled me to assign to Mr. Corian- 
der the sum of fifty pounds, in consideration of 
which he has waived proceedings against you. 

Twit. (delighted.] Fifty pounds to save me from 
a lawsuit, and her own money too! and this is 
the woman I expected was going to poison me 
[Impetuously.] Vl never be suspicious again ! 

Tim. | joyously tucking PEGGY’s arm under his.) 
Never no more! never no more! 

Twit. And let me recommend you, [addressing 
the rest] if ever you have anything on your mind, 


not to go brooding and fretting over it as I did, — 
but to “‘ out” with it at once, and come to a clear | 


understanding ; and if any one requires a hint on 
the subject,. [to audience] you know my shop, 
ladies and gentlemen; always happy to accom- 
modate you from ‘“ Triumphant Tincture ” down 
to ‘‘ advice gratis.” [Rubbing his hands in the 
shopkeeper fashion.] Parr’s Life Pills pitch plas- 
ters, prescriptions carefully prepared ! Promise 
me your custom, and let me hope that, as regards 
your patronage, it really will be “ My TURN 


THE END. 


COSTUMES. 
TWITTERS.—Old-fashioned blue-tail coat with bright buttons; | LYDIA.—First dress: Smart traveling costume ; blue jacket ; hat 


tremendous white “ choker” with ample ends; large Dosegay 
stuck in button-hole of coat; grayish trowsers ; extensive shawl. 
attern waistcoat. 


with feather, etc., etc. Second dress: Becoming morning coa- 


tuine ; silk dress, ete. 
CICELY.—Same as Lydin. 
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MARRY IN HASTE 


AND REPENT AT LEISURE. 
Y Bombastic Play, in Three Acts. 


[ 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. BLAckK. 
KaTe WHITE. 
J ANE. 


Dick GREEN. 
POLICEMAN Z 99. 


xIvs AND ENTRaNces.—RB. means Right; L. Left; BR. D. Right Door; L. 
D. ion Door; 2 E. Second Entrance, UE Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE Positions.—R. means Right, L. Left; C. Centre; R. OC. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, ac. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
lacing the audience. 


| 
| Tom BLACK. 
: 
| 


ACT I. 


ScEenE.—The Drawing-Room in Tom’s House. 
Tom discovered, sitting. To him enter Dick. 
They shake hands. 


Tom. How dof 

Dick. How are you? 

Tom. It is very cold. 

Dick. Extremely. d sit down. 

Tom. And how goes the world with you ? 

Dick. Oh, much as usual. Iam not o’erwhelmed 
With any superfluity of cash, 

To vex the even tenor of my life; 
And you are married ? 

Tom. Yes; behold the man 
Who, erst the jolliest of jolly do 
Has sown his last wild crop, 
Into a dull respectability. 

Dick. I own I was astonished when I heard 
That you, who ever forcibly profeesed 
The sternest anti-matrimonial creed, 

Should suddenly abjure your former faith, 
And burst upon the world a Benedict ! 
What cause impelled you to this fatal step ? 
Tom. Needs must, my friend and pitcher, as 


an settled down 


you know, 
When one, who shall be nameless, holds the reins ; 
And so it was with me. The banker’s clerk 
Had lately shown his caligraphic skill | 
With irksome iteration on my checks, 
Inscribing ‘no effects ” upon the draft ; 
My tailor, with unwelcome courtesy, 
Indulged me oftener with a morning call 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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Than simple sociability required ; 
My hosier, and ‘my hatter, and the rest, 
Had, by some strange perversity of fate, 
Large sums to furnish at no distant day ; 
The Jews remarked that ‘‘ Monish mosht be had,” 
My landlady was clamorous for rent 
My washing-book had not been paid for weeks, 
My coat was out at elbows, white at seams, 
Boots down at heel, hat napless, shirt decayed, 
Stockings undarned, razors unground, myself 
A sad epitome of seediness. 

Dick. Have you an onion handy? I would fain 
Drop for your woes a sympathetic tear. 
And how did you survive ? 

Tom. I turned me round 
In search of some legitimate relief. 
It ever was a principle of mine 
Not to expose my gentlemanly brain 
To any danger from excessive work ; 
Gambling was useless—for I never won ; 
Borrowing vain—for nobody would lend. 
Begging absurd—for not a soul would give ; 
Theft hopeless—for I never learnt the trade. 
I paused—more dreary still the prospect seemed ; 
When, lo! descending like an avalanche, 
A golden opportunity appeared ! 
A widow lady of abundant means 
In Essex lived ; to know it was to act— 
I ordered breakfast, donned my Sunday suit, 
Plunged wildly in a pair of lemon kids, 
Disbursed a modicum of silver coin 
To buy a posy for my button-hole ; 
Secured a passage by the morning train, 
And flew to Essex on the wings of hope ; 
I came, I saw, I conquered, and I live! 

Dick. Hurrah! my Tom, again I say, Hurrah! 
Accept my warm by anenoeey may 
I hope to be presented to your bride ? 
She’s lovely, doubtless; with the blushing cheek 
That speaks of modesty still fresh and young, 
Untainted yet by contact with the world. 
Hair glossy and abundant; eyes like stars, 
To melt and guide, by turns, enraptured man; 
Teeth pearly white ; a breath that wafts perfume; 
An aspect redolent of endless summer. 
Have I not drawn her picture? 

Tom. As to that, 
Tis not for me to eulogize my wife. 
But soft, for here she comes. 


Enter Mrs. BLACK. 


Tom. Yreide.] Ol them.) My wife—my friend. 
Dick. {aside.| Oh! goodness gracious! she is 
very piain! 
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. Mhougat Dame Nature formed a lovely thing, 
| Which so surpassed ber previous handiwork, 


REPENT AT LEISURE. 


That something more than common there must be 
To wean your mind from social intercourse. 


That men, enchanted, gazed, and gazed, and gazed, What does the paper say ? 


Till honor, truth, ambition, all were lost 


- In rapturous enjoyment of the sight ! 


And has she then so far forgot her craft 
As to have fashioned this unsightly frame, 
Without a feature in its proper place— 


- With height that far o’ertops the beautiful, 


And arms more fit to strike than to embrace— 

Out of the same material as that nymph 

Who now my errant fancy has enchained ? 

[Aloud.] Lady, your servant. [Aside.] She is 

very plain. 

Tom. Now that you know each other, fraternize. 

May close acquaintance with each other’s minds 

Encourage intercourse, and make you friends ; 


' You'll stay, of course, and take pot-luck with ust 


Mrs. B. Now, Tow, you know there’s nothing 
in the house ; 
And if your friend had only sent us word 
We night have had a leg of mutton in ; 
But, as it is— 
Dick. Now, no excuse, I beg; 
I have important business to transact ; 
- Congratulate me, Tom, I’ve got a brief! 
The first that ever forced its welcome way 
| Into my chambers. I must go and cram, 
Lest my fair client rue the confidence 
' That trusted such a future to the hands 
- Of Dick—till now a briefless barrister. 
So fare thee well! good-bye. 
Tom. phe he 
Mrs. B. Good-bye. 
Dick. [10 Tom.] I wish you all the happiness in 


| Nay, 80 it ‘must be with so fair a wife. 

| [To Mrs. B. ] May you with such a husband, 
young and strong, 

Taste joys, like summer sunshine, fair and long, 

With sorrows mild and short, like April rain. 

Good-bye, once more. ( Aside.] She is extremely 
plain ! 


ACT II. 


ScENE.— The Dining Room. Tom and Mrs. BLACK 
discovered, sitting at dinner. Maid (JANE) wait- 
ing. ToM ‘reading a newspaper, propped against 
the dish-cover, in front of him. 


Mrs. B. Tom. [No answer. Louder.| Thomas; 
(roaxingly] Tommy ; C playfully) Kicksey-wick- 
Sey $ [angrily] Brute! Jane, tell. your master 
that I’m speaking. 

Jane. Sir, 

The missus is a-speaking. 

Tom. [without looking up.) So I hear. 

Mrs. B. And have you nothing in return to say? 

Tom. Nothing. 

Mrs. B. Polite! then I shall leave you. [Rises. 

Tom. Do. 

Mrs. B. You wish me gone ? 

Tom. Just so. 

Mrs. B. Then I shall stay. [Sits down again. 
A pause. Mrs. B. drums on the table impatiently. 
with her fingers. 

Mrs. B. [with a forced smile.} Come, Tom, say | 

something; what’s the news to-night ? | 
For so preoccupied your senses ace, | 


Tom. Gray shirtings—dull. 
Mrs. B. N ay, what have shirtings got to do 
with you 

Or you with shirtings, be they dull or droll, 
Gray, black, or white? nay, for that matter, pink, 
Magenta, auburn, solferino, dun, 
Mauve, neutral tint, pea-green, or russet-brown. 
Turn to the fashionable column. 

Tom Oh! 
“ Arrivals yesterday, at Gray’s Hotel: 


J. Snooks and family—H. Wilks and suite— 
T. Higginbottom—” 
Mrs. B. Goodness gracious! stop! 


What interest have J in the common herd 
Who chance to congregate at Gray’s Hotel f 
Is there no matter of importancef Speak. 


Tom. [sententiously.] ‘‘ Dr. De Jongh’s Light- | 


Brown Cod-Liver Oil.” 
Mrs. B. Oh, Thomas, how provoking you be- 
come ! 
Wherefore so uncommunicative? Say, 
What circumstance untoward grieves your mind, 
And thus o’erwhelms you in despondency ? 
Am I not now the partner of your griefs, 
As well as of your joys? your comforter ?f 
The storehouse where you stow away your pains? 
In your heart’s ship, the woman at the wheel— 
With fifty other similes ? Come, tell ; 
What is it vexes you ? 
Tom. [laying down the paper.| Jane, leave the 
room 
Jane. 1 will, sir. [Aside.] Heard I not the area 


Secretly tingle half an hour agone, 
Betokening an arrival, which my heart 
Whispers, in accents certain, though concealed, 
Can only be my dear Policeman Z’s, 
Who, when the sun has run his daily course, 
Comes hither on the wings of love, to share 
With me a happy, surreptitious meal t 
My love! my own! I come! I come! I come! 
Exit JANE. 
Tom. The grieved and injured husband to enact, 
Is, you must know, a painful task to me; 
But when a wife forgets repeatedly 
Her bounden duty to her wedded lord, 
That man is worse than coward who neglects, 
From kindness most mistaken, though well-meant, 
To warn her of the wrong, and with a word 
Of duly exercised authority, 
Compel obedience to bis sovereign will. 
Mrs. B. [sneeringly. } Stupendous words! A 
nutshell in a gale! 
Why, Tom, I cannot fathom your intent— 
Who has been disobeying anything? 


Tom. You know full well, ma’am, what it is I | 


mean ; 

And this prevarication only serves 

To make your conduct doubly culpable. 
Mrs. B. 1 do not understand a word you say. 
Tom. I asked my friend to dine with us to-night, 


And you, with singular discourtesy, 


‘Made disapproval so conspicuous 
That he, a gentleman of tact refined, 
Was forced to take the hint. 
Mrs. B. A good thing, too 
Tom. I say ’twas not. It was disgraceful quite. 
Good gracious! shall I sit and tamely see 
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Act IT, Scene 1.) 


| My oldest friend thus banished from my house, 

| Because, forsooth, my wife, who ought to be 

| The quick forestaller of my every wish, 

| Is rough in manner as she’s— [ Pauses. 

| Mrs. B. (with stifled wrath.) Well, go on. 

| Tom. "Twas innate courtesy that made me 


pause ; 
| But since you wish it, J will speak. My wife 
Is rough in manner as she’s plain in face. 
_ Mrs. B. Out, out upon you! coward! monster ! 
wretch ! 
' Oh, for the strength of manhood, that I might 
Force you to eat those words, and own you lio! 
Tom. Obedience I insist on, as a right! 
Mrs. B. Ere I will vield to tyranny, I'll die! 
Tom. My friends shall come to dinner when I 
choose. 
Mrs. B. Never, while I have life, shall it be 
done. 
Tom. It shall! 
Mrs. B. It shan’t! 
Tom. It shall! 
Mrs. B. I say it shan’t! 


Re-enter JANE, suddenly. Tom appears buried 
in the paper, and MRs. B. looks up smiling. 
Jane. A letter, madame, by the evening post. 

Mrs. B. Just so, I see. [Looking at the letter.) 
No! [Breaking the seal.] Yes. That Kate again ! 
A hci back. 
ate ? 


looking up.| And who is 
Mrs. B. Oh! never mind. 
Tom. But who 
Is Kate? I want to know. 
Mrs. B. Jane, leave the room. 
. Jane. I will, ma’am. [Aside.] Is there not an 
orifice, 
Whereat mine ear, judiciously applied, 
May chance to overhear their conference ? 
[Exit JANE. 
Mrs. B. Tom, let our tiff henceforward be for- 
ot. 
I, for the future, passively will yield 
Humble obedience to your sovereign sway, 
And you shall be my master and my king. 
For, as the ivy clings around the oak, 
So I round Thomas in my hour of need. 
Pauses, and makes an effort to speak calmly. 
My husband’s father’s uncle’s brother’s wife’s 
Mother’s eighth cousin seven times removed—. 
From whom, intestate, came my present wealth— 
Left, it appears, an only daughter, Kate, 
Who claims a prior right in his effects, 
| And much it fears me she will prove her case. 
| But more than all the wealth this world can give 
Is it, my Thomas, as thy wife to live; 
Thrice welcome cot, dry bread, and common 


gown, 
If you are left! 
Tom. Done, done completely brown! [Faints. 


Tom. 
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ACT III. 


| SCENE. — The outside of the Court-house. POLICE- 
MAN Z 99 discovered standing, on duty. 


Z. [very loud.| Move on, move on! [Con/fiden- 
| tially.) There’s nobody in sight ; 
' But if, by some good hap, my manly voice 
| Should ve an entrance through these massive 
| ee 
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’T will tell the legal world that Z exists. 

For Law will turn to Justice, and exclaim, 

In accents slightly tremulous through awe, 

‘Who is that able officer, whose tones 

Ring out melodious on the morning air ?” 

And Justice, smiling, will reply to Law, 

‘OTis Z! and all the Court will swell the sound, 

Till $2!" “*Z!" “Z!" be all the business done. 

From thence will come promotion; constable 

Will merge in sergeant, then inspecter, then— 

Should Colonel Henderson resign his post, 

As it is not impossible he may— 

Why, who so fit as Z to fill his place f 

But to my duty. [Loud dain) Come, move on, 
move on! 


Enter JANE. | 
Jane. Why, lawk-a-daisy, Policeman! is that | 


you? 
Z. Why, Jane! {Very loud.] Move on! : 
[She starts. 
I don’t mean you, my dear; | 
I only say it to impress the crowd. 
Jane. How silver-sweet those honeyed accents 
seem ! 
Speak, speak again. | 
Z. (very loud indeed.) Move on there! 
Jane. [in an ecstasy.) Beautiful! 
Z. see say, what blessed fortune brings you 
ere! 
Jane. My missus has a lawsuit on to-day, 
And, as she’ll probably be kept in court 
Till close upon the mystic hour of six, 
I sallied forth to take forbidden air ; 
And wandering from a neighboring bonnet shop, 
Kind accident has brought me to my Z. 
Z. And so your missus has a lawsuit on f 
Say, is she plaintiff? 
Jane. No, defendant she. 
The plaintiff is a certain Miss Kate White, 
Who lays a claim to all the prope 
With which my missus has endowed her lord. 
Z. “White versus Black!” This is the very 
court 
Wherein that matter of forensic strife 
Is even now enacting! 
Jane. Can it be? 
And you, beloved Z, who know the law, 
Tell me which way ’tis probable ’twill go? 
Z. [ pompously: There is a grand uncertainty 
in law, 
But it is written in the statute book, 
That if a party, woman, man or child, 
Shall fraudulently get, obtain, possess, 
Have, hold, procure, take, or appropriate 
' Any lands, messuages, or tenements, 
i Goods, houses, funded money, or the like, 
To which, by right decreed or otherwise, 
Another party has a prior claim, 
| Said party to said party shall restore, 
At his, or her, or their convenience, 
Whate’er said party to said party owes; 
Always supposing that said pany can 
Prove that said party in said party’s spite 
Retains said goods against said party’s will— 
You follow me I trust ? 
Jane. O learned Z! 
How lucidly you have explained the case! 
How clear the phraseology of law! 
But some one comes. Good-bye! [Exit JANE. 
Z. [starting into activity.) Move on, move on! 
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: 
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Enter, from Court-huuse, ToM and Mrs. BLACK. | If you will give me Ng not too much to ask) 


K 

Methinks I recollect a certain play, 
Wherein the heroine, whose name was Leah, 
Made various unlady-like remarks 
Concerning one who should have been her spouse. 
So now I speak about her. 

May her bed 
Be ever littered with the prurient crumbs, 
Relics of tea and toast, at early morn! 
May her stay-laces ever come undone ! 
Her boots wax clumsier about the toe! 
Her chignon leave her in the slightest wind! 
Her gloves split up directly they’re put on! 
May all her servants claim their Sunday out 
Whene’er ’tis least convenient! May her nose 
Grow red with every frost !—her dearest friend 


| Be ever dancing while she's sitting out! 


And may she, to sum up these miseries, 
Her smelling-bottle always leave in church! 


_ Now that I have expressed my sentiments, 


We to America will go. 

Tom. Pray do; 
But list to me a moment while I speak. 
You, through the medium of pretended wealth, 
Obtained a husband; have I not the right 
To sue you, by assistance of the law, 
For taking goods through fraudulent pretense f 
Oh! what a cruel place this world would be 
If legislation did not interfere , 
Between the swindler and her guileless dupe! 
But as I am a kind, soft-hearted man, 
I will not drive the matter into court, 


wealth, and live apart. 
Mrs. B. Thomas, I'll see you—well, suspended, 


first. 
Tom. [sighing.| Since public hangings now are 
of the past, 
That prospect is, I fear, a doubtful one; 
So we must e’en together struggle on. 
But who are these f 


Enter DICK, with KATE WHITE on his arm. 


The plaintiff in the suit ! 
Who leans upon the arm of Dick, my friend ! 
At least, he once was so; but now that he 
Has used his eloquence to plead the cause 
Of her who has deprived me of my wealth, 
He must be so no longer. 
Dick. Say not so— 
My elocution was professional ; 
And since this lady kindly has agreed 
To share her future in this world with me, 
I hope to see you often at my house; 
And foul befall me if I drive you thence. 
Now, if Policeman Z will hold my bag, 
I lead my future bride to speak the tag. 
Kate. Remember, gentlenren who live for plea- 
sure 
‘“‘ Marry 
For weasels sometimes may be caught asleep; 
So for a wife ‘‘ look well before you leap.” 


And you, kind friends, whose dee and bright! | 


Smiled on our efforts, and approved the sight, 
We thank you very, very much. Good night. 


THE END. 


COSTUMES —MODERN. 


MARRY IN HASTE AND REPENT AT LEISURE. [Act IM, Scene1. | 


’ ‘ 
in haste” oft means ‘repent at leisure,” — 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DRrR. JOHNSON. 
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WITH 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


JHE Flome fircLe, Private JHEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1376, by Wueat & CORNETT, in the Ottice ‘ 
N O . 4 2. of the Librarian of Congress, at Washinzton, D. C. , V O ce . 1 . 


out a family but—[to one of the FARMERS] you 
T 7 D ,(don’t drink your ale, master Stoke—with the 

H E E N T = A Y «| greatest reluctance. Last week, when Miles and 
his children went to the workhouse, it—[to anoth- 
er FARMER] help vour dame to some pie—it 


BD Domestic Drama, in Chree Arts. made me really uneasy. Yet one’s feelings must 


suffer. One must keep a clear book. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. Bean. Where be Martin Heywood, I wonder ? 
Ha, things ha’'ne’er gone right since the old man 
Stearn ese. Gna aret a oS died of a sudden. I had hopes to see Martin here. 
= et ee ete Crumbs. I’ve had hopes, some time past. But 
rary Lane, 1832. oxston, Te4b. : Ady : . 
Martin Heytwood......... Mr. Jus. Wallack. Mr. Jas. Wallack. here's a toast. [Fills a glass. | Here 8 punctuality 
Grantley ...cccserseeecaees * Brindal. “ Gallagher. | to all tenants. [They drink, looking significantly 
Old is vie dle ware Eee Raley is sae at each other 
Tob Geist tars. eee © T © Fleming. i : 
Bullfrogsceecssvcsoreoonee 6 Hurley. “Tt. Placide. | Bean. Come, Ul gi’ thee another. Here be 
aie AOR Sc seaan aie wie bak - 7 aes “ ao ‘ mercy and liberality to all landlords! 
UAKOP oeccccccccsecscee. ‘dford. < - Russell. < : 
Beanstalye viccescccevceees * Hughes. ‘Benson. All. Ro CRUMBS. ] Well said. Mercy to all 
Stephen. ccccscccecscvceaes “Salter. is Adains, landlords! (Drinking. 
First Parmer ..cceeccesees *“ Germon. ‘ ; ; 
Second Farmer ccccccccees * C. Jones. * Stephens, : aoe Why ’ Lae ee i lee a spider 
Builificcemoteekstndiaakor’ « Hatton, Parker. in the glass? thee does not drink. Come, ‘‘mer- 
Pan ram eee a er Ree cy,” man. There be few on us, I fear, would be 
ache CUMUOOTd . coccccoces 8S 1 ps. - t z . e a y 2 
Polly Regie aeeeesce Mrs. Humby. Miss Boquet. worse for a little more on’t. Tak’ another sup. 
Dame Beanstalk... .....0.. __ Mrs. Jolinson. Crumbs. No more. There, Master Beanstalk, 
Paciners, Parwicrs. Wives, COMarens ake is your receipt—there, friend Thomas [giving 
nadtahe aes. various papers to FARMERS] is yours. As for 
The Coxtumes are those of the characters tn Sir David Wilkie’s y P : 
pictures of ** The Kent Day” and © Distraining Jor Kent.” that matter about the tithes, Master Hodge, we 
must talk on ’t. All our business is now dispatched, 
EXits AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Richt; L. Left; R. D. Right Door: L.| and Vil drain another glass to our next merry 
D Lett Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. Eo. Upper Entrance, M. D. Middle | 5 é “ 2 
Door, Retative Positions. -R, means Rizht; L. Left: ¢. Centre; RC. | meeting. [All rise, having filled their glasses. 
Siegen ee onthe) Bean. Stay. ll clap a tail to that toast; so 
Se drink ‘Good fortune to master Heywood !” 
whee: Been. Geopy aid bis wife Hachel- nobel 
evens a ean. Stop; and his wife, Rachel—not yvet— 
SCENE I.—An Apartment in Grantley Hall. Dis-\ and all his darling little babes —God bless’em ! 


covered, CRUMBS (the Steward), BEANSTALK, ‘| 4l drink.] Why, Master Crumbs, what makes 
FARMERS, their WIVES and CHILDREN, SER- thee look so blank? It be a bad sien if a man 


VANTS, ete. The Characters and Stage 80 ar- make wry faces when he hears luck wished to 
ranged as to form, on the rising of the curtain, @ another 
| e 


representation of Wilkie’s Picture of “RENT-| Crumbs. Wry faces, you mistake. But you take 
Day.” A large archway in front, and @ door 4 good deal of interest in Martin Heywood. 
beyond. Bean. Naturally. I ha’ known him ever since 
Crumbs. By my heart, there’s naught so plea- he could ha’ lain in my hat. My dame, here, 

sant as a rent-day. ‘stood for his wife, Rachel, and a blessed little 
Bean. Thee be’st right, master Crumbs; naught blossom she was. If it hadn’t been for bad times 

—when the corn’s in the barn and the money in —but I won’t brag. [Retires amongst FARMERS. 

the bag; but rent-day, wi’ bad crops and low SECOND FARMER comes down to CRUMBS. 

pockets be an awful thing. | Second Far. Now, good master steward, you'll 
First Far. It be, indeed. See what it ha’ give me time, I hope! 

brought Phil Jones to. That seizure, master Crumbs. Time isn’t in my gift, if I would. 

Crumbs, ha’ broke his heart. Warn’t you abit Second Far. I have a wife and eight children. 

hasty like? Crumbs. A marvelous pity; but I must make 
Crumbs. Ha, friends! it’s a sad task to be stew- up my book. 

ard! I often seize with tears in my eyes. What Second Far. Give me but two months. 

then? we must keep a clear book. I never turn) Crumbs. You shall have two weeks. Don’t | 


— 
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(Act I, Scene 1. 


reckon on an hour more. Two weeks, and then 1 Crumbs. So have I. 


sell every stick. 

Second Far. Have you no heart? 

Crumbs. I must make up my book! Two 
weeks. [FARMERretires. BEANSTALK, tcho, with 
others, has filled his glass, comes down and forces 
a glass on CRUMBS. : 


Toby. That’s lucky. You'll be better able to 
feel for him. 

Cumbs. I want money. 

Toby. So does he. 

Crumbs. T'll give time, if there be any one to 
answer for him. Can’t you assist him? have vou 


Bean. I say, master Crumbs, the old toast at nothing? 


parting, ‘‘ Here’s mercy to all landlords ?” 

Crumbs. {unwillingly drinking. ] 
landlords ‘*” Farewell—farewell! [All exeunt but 
CRUMBS, arch F.) They’re gone, now to sort the 
money. [Employs himself sorting papers, notes, 
etc.| Heywood must pack. The farm must come 
intomy hands. Let mereckon. Another twelve- 
month—the landlord still away, and my fortune 
is complete. I have scraped, and scratched, and 
wrung! ’Tis very well. Such another year, and 
farewell, England. [SILVER JACK and Hyssop 
looking in arch F. 

Jack. [pointing out CRUMBS to Hyssop.] ’Tis 
he: I'll swear it! 

Crumbs. Who’s there! 

[JACK and Hyssop disappear. 


Enter STEPHEN, ith Ictters, R. 


Is it you, Stephen, talking to yourself ? 
Ste. Talking, sir? not I. Here be letters; this 
from London; it has our master’s crest. [ Retires. 
Crumbs. Master! Humph! [Reads.] ’Tis from 
young Spendthritt. The old style; more money. 
He shall have it. 
' Toby. [without, behind, F.}] No,no; T’'ll walk in. 
When he secs me, he’ll be sure I’m here. 


Enter ToBy Htryrwoop, from door and through 
arch. STEPHEN comes down R. 


Servant, master Crumbs. 


Crumbs. Servant; I had hoped to see your’ ROBERT GRANTLEY.” 


‘‘Mercy—/usher to the town free-school. 


Toby. Yes, fifteen pounds a year, as principal 
My goods and 
chattels are a volume of ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;” 
ditto ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with ‘ Plutarch’s 
Morals,” much like the morals of many other peo- 
ple, a good deal dog’s-eared. If my uncle had 
made me a plowman, instead of a mongrel 
scholar, I might have a mouldy guinea or so. 

Crumbs. But has your brother no one to speak 
for him? 

Toby. Yes. There are two. 

Crumbs. Where shall I find them ? 

Toby. In the church-yard. His grandfather 
and his father lie there. Go to the graves of the 
old men, and these are the words the dead will 
say to you: ‘ We lived sixty vears in Holly Farm. 
In all that time we never beyged an hour of the 
Squire. We paid rent, tax, and tithe; we earned 
our bread with our own hands, and owed no man 
a penny when laid down here. Well, then, will ye 
be hard on young Heywood ? will ye press upon 
our child, our poor Martin, when murrain has 
come upon his cattle, and blight fallen upon his 
corn?” This is what the dead will sav. I should 
like to know what the living has to answer. 

Crumbs. [handing the SQUIRE’s letter.) This. 

Toby. [opening it.) From the young Squire. 
[Reads] : “ MASTERCRUMBS, use all dispatch, and 
send me, on the receipt of this, five hundred pounds. 
Cards have tricked me, and the devil cogged the 
dice. Get the money at all costs, and quickly. 
Aye, a right true letter 


brother Martin. [To STEPHEN, half aside.] Ste- from an absent landlord. 


phen, go to Bullfrog. Tell him to come to me to- | 


night; I shall have business for him. 
call on Burly, too, and tell him the same. 

[frit STEPHEN, R. 1 E. 

Toby. Bullfrog and Burly ! 

afoot, that they must have a spoon in? 


Crumbs. All trades must be filled; Bullfrog’s is; deuce-ace—turn a family into the fields! 


an ugly one. 

Toby. Ave, but the ugliest trades have their 
moments of pleasure. Now, if I were a grave- 
digger, or even a hangman, there are some peo- 
ple (glancing at CRUMBS] I could work for with 
a great deal of enjovment. 

Crumbs. That’s Bullfrog’s maxim; he’s very 
merry. 

Toby. The most jovial of brokers and appraisers. 


He levies a distress as though he brought a card, 
of invitation; giggles himself into possession; ' 


Aye, and | youth, who looks not after his own estate. 


What devil’s feast’s , his tenants must suffer for’t. 


Crumbs. ’Tis hard to be steward to a wild 
You 
see, he leaves me no discretion. 

Toby. Oh, no! If the landlord lose at gaming, 
The Squire plavs a 
low card—issue a distress warrant! He throws 
"Tis 
only awkward to lose hundreds on a card; but 
very, rascally to be behind-hand with one's 
rent: | 

Crumbs. AS you say—very true. Good morn- 
ing, Master Toby. 

Toby. Good morning. Poor brother Martin 
wouldn’t come himself, and so I thought I'd step 
up and speak to you. But I'll tell him that vouw'll 
give him all time, and that he’s not to make him- 
self uneasy, and all that. Dll comfort him, de- 
pend on ’t. And, Tsay; when you write back to 


makes out the inventory with a chuckle; and the Squire, vou can tell him, by way of postscript, 


carts off chairs and tables to “ Begone, dull care!” 
or, ‘How merrily we live who shepherds he!” 

Crumbs. True, in these matters he has a cool- 
ness. 

Toby. Coolness! He'd eat oysters whilst. his 
neighbor's house was in flames—always provided 
that his own wasinsured. Coolness! He’s a piece 
of marble, carved into a broad grin! 

Crumbs. Well, well, your business with me ? 

Toby. My brother Martin has been once more 
disappointed. 
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if he must feed the gaming-table, not to let it be 


iwith money wrung, like blood, from the wretched. 


Just tell him, whilst he shuftles the cards, to re- 
member the aching heartsof his distressed tenants. 
And when he’d rattle the dice, let him stop aud 
think of the knuckles of the bailiff and the tax- 
gatherer, knocking at the cottage doors of the 
poor. Good morning, Mr. Steward; good morn- 
ing. [Lit through arch and door in ¥. 
Crumbs. Now to give my instructions to the 
beadle and appraiser, and out he goes. [Exit rR. 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 


SCENE II.—A Rustic View. 


Enter JACK and HYSSOP, L. S. E. 


Hys. [to JACK, who is looking back.] Come, 
come ; why do you loiter? 


3 


Pol. Well, ’'m very poor, Mr. Bullfrog. 
Bul. You are; it’s your only fault. 
' Pol. Fault! poverty’s no crime. 
Bul. Isn’t it? Well, it’s so like, I don’t know the 
difference. It’s a pity poor girls have pretty 


Jack. Don’t you see that woman still at the faces; they lead us prudent capitalists into many 
stile ? the prettiest creature I’ve looked on this false reckonings. Oh, Polly! if I should love you! 


many a day. 
Hys. Tush! now we're on business. 


about to tell me how you knew that this steward, 


Crumbs, as he is called, was your master, when. 
vou took to live by your wits, and the nimbleness 


of vour five fingers. 
him ? 

Jack. Do I know my own hand ? 
ago, when but a boy, Iran away from my appren- 
ticeship— 

Hys. Aye, of rope-making: a fatal profession. 
Go on. 

Jack. Pshaw! I fell-in with John Harris—for 
that’s his real name—in London. He was a knight 
of the road, of the first order; kept as pretty a 
blood, and shuffled a card better than any baronet 
of St. James’. 7 
Hounslow and Finchley. Well, Newgate hath 
clipped many a brave fellow’s wing! Captain 
oe was taken, tried, and condemned for Ty- 

urn. 

Hys. Then he got a reprieve? 

Jack. Yes, in the way of some files, sent to him 
in a pigeon-pie, and twenty fathom of cord, baked 
in a few loaves. He gave them the slip, and 
started for the Indies. There, I heard, he met 
With an Englishman, was brought back again, 
and here he is. Have you a mind to earn fifty 
pounds ? 

Hys. If’t may be done with the leisure of a 
gentleman. 

Jack. ’Tis but to open your mouth. See. 
[Takes out a seal-skin tobacco-pouch, and from it 
an old hana-bill. Gives it to Hyssop.] Ihave 
worh it about me for many a long day. 

Hys. (reading the bill.) ‘“ Fifty pounds reward ! 
Escaped from Newgate! John Harris, a convict. 
He is tive feet ten; of darkish complexion; oval 
face; guick black eyes, with an eager look ; his 
mouth large and restless; his hair a deep chest- 
nut brown, in close curls. His voice is full, and 
his manner of speaking rapid. His pace is short 
and hurried. Has a scar over the left eve; also 
a scar on the back of the left hand.” This can 
never be the picture of that old man ? 

Jack. Why, ’tis seven-and-twenty years since 
he sat for it; that’s some time for one who hasn't 


Now are you sure you know 


Go on 
with your story. Let me see, where did that its streaks of red, and the blue veins running up | 
wench’s black eves interrupt us? Oh! you were 


Bless vou! he gave the tashion to. 


‘tthe farm; run an 


| Pol. La! what should you see to love in me ? 
Bul. See! why, there’s a beautiful face, with 


| 


.and down the white skin, for all the world like 
‘the ruled pages of a new ledger! 

Pol. White skin! Wouldn’t you be better 
pleased if it were yellow ? 

| Bul. La! why? 

| Pol. ’Twould remind you of your guineas, you 


Thirty years know. And I’m sure you love nothing so well. 


| Bul. Yes, one thing—almost: that pretty little 
red mouth! Oh, Polly! if you had but a small 
annuity, or expectations from a sick aunt, or any- 
thing of that kind, you’d bea perfect woman. But 
I must have a kiss. 

Pol. A kiss! I never heard of such a thing! 


Enter TOBY HEYWOOD, R. 


Bal. What an ignorant young woman you must 
he. A kiss is— [He ts approaching her, when 
TOBY comes down between them. 

Toby. She knows. I taught her long ago. And 
harkye, Master Bullfrog ! 
| Bul. Now, be cool. I’m always cool. 

Toby. You'll still be meddling. Don’t you re- 
member that vou were once kicked 2 

Bul. Yes. 
Did I fly into arage? No; I flung myself upon 
ithe laws. I made twenty pounds by that job, 
‘and that didn’t make me conceited, either. 
| Toby. Take care, ox I may kick, too! 

_ Bul. No. Prudence won't let you. 
( Toby. Why not? 

Bul, You can’t afford to pay for luxuries! 

Toby. Oh! on such an occasion, Pd not mind 
running in debt! [Zo Potty.] But, Polly, go to 
comfort Rachel. Leave the 
lappraiser to me. Go. [Exit PoLLy, L. 1 E£.] 
What! waste your valuable time with a girl not 
worth a groat ? 

' Bul. That’s true; and I ought to be down at 
Brown's, the millwright. 

Toby. Ha! no use going there. I'm told they 
barricade doors and windows. You'll never get 
in there. 

‘Bul. Ha, ha! You don’t know my wit. 
possession this morning. 

Toby. Why, how ? 
~ Bul. Such a scheme! 


I took 


About an hour after 


a 


| 


And wasn’t | a picture of patience? 
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THE RENT-DAY. 
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walked upon velvet. Why, even J am changed. Brown had let himself out of the window, I got a 
I can remember when my mother used to call me little girl to go and_knock at the door, and call 
her “ Jovely little Jack.” As for Harris, ’twould for Mrs. Brown. I taught her her lesson; this 
have done you good to hear him cry ‘‘Stand!” was it: “Mrs. Brown, for heaven’s sake!—” I 
It caine sharp upon you, like the click of a trigger. made her say “ heaven,” because it sounded more 
Step aside, Hyssop; here are two of the natives. | real. 

[They retire amongst the trees, L. 8. E. Toby. Yes, heaven is a good word to lie under. 
' Bul. Bless you! I’ve found it so. ‘ For hea- 
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Enter POLLY BRIGGS, BULLFROG following ner, R. | 


Pol. Now, Mr. Bullfrog, don’t tease me. 

Bull. I tease! I should hike to know bow a man 
With a freehold of twenty pounds per year, a pret- 
ty business, and a genteel figure, could tease, 


even if he would? It’s only poor people who. 


tease, we moneyed men delight ! 


-ven’s sake come to your husband! he’s chopped 
his leg clean through with an axe!” You should 
have heard Mrs. Brown scream! Out she ran, 
wringing her hands, her three children tumbling 
atter her; and in I and the beadle walked. 

Toby. Then ’twas all a lie? 

Bul, Lord love you, only my wit. And so I 
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4 THE RENT-DAY. 


told Mrs. Brown, and bade her wipe her eyes 


and make herself comfortable, whilst I took down’ 
Istable ? 


the goods. I shall sell on Thursday. 
Toby. Sell! You are throwing away your time, 


| -\ct I, Scene 3. 
Crumbs. Villains! robbers! eee. 
Bul. (down, c.] Robbers! shall I call the con- 


Crumbs. Peace! away! [Is hurrying off; JACK 


knocking down tea-cups and wooden dishes. You arrests him. Crosses R.—BULLFROG gues up. 


should go to the colonies and sell the blacks. 
Bul. 
flourish. 


Toby. Flourish! how capitally you’d dispose of 


a man, his wife, and six children ! 

Byl. ’'m not conceited; but I think I should. 
Hem! ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, the next lot con- 
sists of eight mortals.” Stop, are blacks mortals? 

Toby. Why, with some it’s a matter of doubt, sc 
let them have the benefit of it. 

Bu'. “Eight mortals. 
for the lot ?” 

Toby. Or you might ask—“ How much for the 
man? a strong-bodied laborer, a virtuous hus- 
band, and an atfectionate father. He weighs four- 


certainly do pass off an article with a 
| 


How much shall we say 


Jack. Nay, nay, old gentleman; we are stran- 
gers, and ask a day’s hospitality at the mansion. 
iene aster him. 
Crumbs. ag to escape.| Away—away ! 
Jack. [holding him.] As you will not give us 
house-room, will you tell me where I may find a 
printer ?—I wish to distribute through the village 
some hundred copies of this little Dill. 
[Shows CRUMBS handbill; he staggers back. 
Bul. (down RK. of CRumBs.] A printer! My 
Cousin Hairspace is the man. Does all my cata- 
logues. Give me the bill. [About to take bill. 
Crumbs. Tcuch it not; touch it not, I say! 
Come, gentlemen ! [Inviting them on. 
Jack. Nay, we will not trouble you. [Zo BULL- 


teen stone, hasn’t a single vice, stands tive feet | rRoG.] Your cousin, you say ? 


eleven, is very handsome, and is going at only a 


handful of dollars.” 


Bul. Must you talk about affection, and all 


that? 

Toby Of course. Virtue is especially market- 
able in the West Indies. 
being a constant husband and a doting parent; 
for one sells for a few dollars extra. 
Jamaica, by all means. 

Bul. I think I should succeed. 

Toby. Succeed! After yourstory to Mrs. Brown, 
if vour own father were going by auction, you'd 


knock him down with the greatest grace in life.| met you. 


Bul. Now you flatter ! 


There, it’s worth while 


Go to 


Bul. The best printer forty miles about. In 
black, blue, or red ink, plain or ornamental— 
there is no printer who—[ Trying to get the bill. 

Crumbs. The devil seize thee ! peace !—[ Crosses 
toR. BULLFROG goes up.} Come, gentlemen; nay, . 
you must with me to the mansion. We will have 
a brave dinner! Some wine! wine! Idoentreat 
you not tostay, my good friends. 

[Anxiously endeavoring to lead them off. 

Jack. As you're so pressing—but we shall trou- 
ble you? 

Crumbs. No, no; it gladdens me that I have 
Come. Going, R. 
Bul. [down between CRUMBS and JACK. Gives 


Toby. Impossible. With you, there’s no improv-|Jack a card.) My cousin’s card. 


ing upon truth. 


Bul. Well, that’s really handsome. But I— 


Enter CRUMBS, R. 


Good day, Master Crumbs. I was coming, by 
your order, about— 
Crumbs. In good time. 


[Seeing ToBy.] He 
here! 


Tohy. Don’t let me interrupt business. [Crosses | sure. 
Good-bye, Bullfrog ; - 


L.] ’m going to the farm. 
and, I say, if, in the course of auction matters, 
you've a lot of humanity to dispose of— 

Bul. Well! 


Joby. Think of Mrs. Brown, and buy it in for 


yourself ! [Pit L. 1. E. 

Crumbs. A subtile, sneering rogue, that. Hark- 
ye, Bullfrog, vou must this day seize on Heywood’s 
goods. [SILVER JACK and HYssoPp come down 
from L. to Cc.) Strangers here! 

Jack. {slapping CRUMBS on back.) Your ser- 
vant, old sir: 

Crumbs. Qld sir! 

Jack. Ave. There’s no shame in gray hairs, is 
there? even though they were once a chestnut 
brown. 
change. 


look, will grow dim and dull. 

Jack. A deep voice will lose something of its 
music, and five feet ten shrink into [measuring 
CRUMBS with his eye] five fect seven or eight. 

Hys. A large and restless mouth may last. 

Jack. Aye, and sears—(seizing the hand of 
Crumbs, who stands amazed and trembling.) 


Yes, sears will not rub out. | 


[Sarcastically.] What then? hair will, Martin. 
dren ! 
/lys. Yes, and quick black eyes, with an eager | all other hope. 


Crumbs. [crossing to BULLFROG.] What dost - 
mutter? 

Bul. Mutter! La! Mr. Crumbs! I only pre- 
sented Timothy’s card. Must always think of 
trade, you know. 

Crumbs [in extreme passion.] Think of trade * 
would’st see me hanged ? 

Bul. No. I never neglect business for plea- 
[Goes up, and comes down, L. 

Crumbs. Beware! beware! and follow me! 
[To JAcK and Hyssop.] Come, gentlemen; come, 
my good friends! Nay, you first: I entreat. 

[ E-rit, bowing off JACK and HYSSOP, R. 

Bul. Beware—beware—to a freeholder! VPl— 
no—I’m not yet rich enough to. be in a passion. 
When I’ve made my fortune, then I may indulge in 
the feelings of a gentleman. [Exit L. 


SCENE III.—Stage a little dark. A rustic Land- 


scape. Evening. RACHEL discovered, R. 3. E., 
seated on the projecting step of a stile at the side. 


Rach. The sun is almost set, and yet I see not 

Oh! my dear husband! my poor chil- 
Heaven be kind to us, for I’ve almost lost 
Ha! Martin! Martin! 


Ma°rTIN HEYWovop appears at the stile ; crosses it. 


Mar. Rachelhere! Why did yo: leave the farm ? 
Rach. I could not stay there, and you away. 


Our children, Martin; they cried for you. I 
could not speak to them. 
Martin, your friend ? 


Icould not stay. Now, 


Mar. (with bitterness.) Friend! 
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Act I, Scene 3.} 


Rach. Ob! do not look so—do not. 

Mar. I have done that to-day I never did be- 
fore; [have wished myself dead! aye, dead! that 
I might be quit of all. 

Rach. And our children, Martin. 

Mar. 'Twould be better for ’em. There’s some 
spell upon me! Do what I will, it does not thrive! 
Why, ’tis certain there’s some curse upon me! 

Rach. Be patient, dear Martin? 

Mar. Patient! I have been patient. Harvest 
after harvest’s failed; flock after flock has died; 
yet I have smiled upon ’t, and gone whistling ’bout 
the fields. I have been hunted by landlord— 
threatened by the taxman—yet I’ve put a stout 
heart upon ’t and never drooped. Rachel Hey- 
wood, you see me now without a shilling, without a 
home—my children with not a week’s food before 
them—my wife starving—and yet I’m patient. 


Rach. And your other friend ¢ 

Mar. No, I asked no other. 
enough. 

Rach. Then every hope is gone! 

Mar. No, there is one hope vet. 
cannot bear to think of it. 
must not starve. 
the sea? 

Rach. What! leave the farm? 

Mar. I am offered a place on an estate, far 
away in the Indies. What say you? 

Rach. Leave this place? 

Mar. Why not? We shall find sun, and 
and green fields there. 

Rach. But not our own fields, not our own sky, 


One denial was 


And yet I 
Rachel, our children 
What say you, shall we cross 


sky, 


not the friends who love us, not the neighbors who — 


respect us. Oh, think not of it. Our children! 
they would die there! Die amongst strangers: 


Rach. I never saw you so till now. Martin, | Martin, would you quit our home? 


what has happened ? 


Mar. I may sit down and see my little ones 
pine day by day; I may feel their wasting limbs, not be pointed at as beggars. 


Mar. Our home! whereis it /—the work-house ! 
Ha, ha! our home! Rachel, it shall be. We'll 
We'll be no burden 


and hear them scream for bread; and I may stare|to the parish. We'll take our children in our 
in their white faces, and tell them to be patient. | arms, and leave this place forever. 


Patient ! 

Rach. Look not so fiercely at me, Martin. Are 
they not my children—mine? Am I not their 
mother? Can your love be more than mine? 
But no; you did not mean that. Come, Martin, 
be not so hasty. What has happened ? 

Mar. No matter; let it rest with me. [Crosses. 

Rach. But it must not, Martin. How many a 
time have you said that you could have no secret 


. from Rachel? 


Mar. I don’t remember that. 

Rach. Look there, Martin. [Pointing to the 
stile.]| How often have we met at yonder stile? 
how often have we waited there for hours, and 
talked of our wedding-day, and all our hopes ?— 
then you have said— 

Mar. Aye, those were gay days! 
seemed full of promise, as a field of ripened corn. 
Those were happy times! 


Then, life | 


Enter ToBY HEYWOOD, L. 


Toby. Leave this place! what for, Martin—have 
you got scent of a gold mine? 

Rach. Oh, speak to him—persuade him! He 
would go from here—go and die in some foreign 
place ! ' 

Toby. Nay, he has more wisdom than that. 
Thour't [crosses c.] not such a fool, Martin. 
Come, I'll give you better advice. 

Mar. Spare it for those who ask it: I want 
none. | 

Toby. Come, don’t snub your younger brother. 
If you did enter the world ten months and a few 
seconds before me, you can hear reason. Go to 
foreign parts, eh! 

Mar. Shall I stay here and starve ? 

Toby. Come, Martin, we never looked sulkily at 
one another when we were boys; now ‘(would be 


Rach. They will come back ; never fear it. Now too late to begin; we should make no hand of it. 


tell me, Martin, have you been to your friend ? 
Mar. I have been to Harry Wilson. 


guineas to begin the world. 

Rach. You asked him to lend you the money for 
a time? 

Mar. I stammered it out somehow. 

Rach. And did he? 

Mar. D——n him! 

Rach. Oh, Martin! 

Mar. I thought I was talking toa brother. I 
told him all, Rachel, all'—and he heard me with 
@ smile on his face, and said he was sorry! 

Rach. Then he could not assist us ? 

Mar. No. 
he had lost by lending ; but he was very sorry! 

Rach. And he offered nothing? 

Mar. When I told him we had not a guinea,— 
not a home that we could call ours—not a certain 
meal—the tears came into my eyes, and I felt like 
a thief whilst I said all this,—well, he wouldn't 
lend me a farthing; but, kind soul! he bade me 


take a glass of wine, and hope for better days! sure of it. 


I took the wine, and pouring it upon the floor, 


wished that my blood might be so poured out of a woman! 


The same | 
Harry Wilson to whom my grandtather lent good ' 


| down. 


His money was laid out in ventures, give you time—I know it. 


‘Starve! 


Mar. Aye. Will not the steward seize ? 

Toby. No, no. I have been and talked te him. 

Mar. You didn’t beg for— 

Joby. Beg! There’s little of the beggar in my 
face. I talked reason to him. I said a man who 
hadn’t money couldn’t well pay any. All vou 
wanted was time; and he didn’t refuse. 

Rach. There, Martin, I told you not to be cast 
I knew we should yet be happy. 

Mar. Still there is no certainty that— 
Toby. I tell you what, brother; you are one of 


those people who are so very fond of ill-luck, that 
jthey run half-way to meet it. Old Crumbs will 


Go, Rachel; gotothe 
farm. [RACHEL crosses L.] Wipe your eyes, kiss 
the babies, take down the bacon; draw a mug of 
nut-brown, and Martin and I will find appetites. 
There, away with you. 

Rach. You will follow, Martin? There, look 
light again. That’s well. We shall once more be 
happy—very happy! Fortune will change, be 
[£xrit L. 
Toby. Change! to be sure she will; Fortune’s 
Hang it, Martin, do muster up a 
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my heart, if ever again I stood beneath his roof; laugh. There, now, practice that fifty times a 
_and so I left him! day, and care would as soon be hanged as dare to 
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6 THE RENT-DAY. {Act I, Scene 4. 


se 


| 

look at you! [Clupping MARTIN on the shoulder, _ Gran. 1 shall tax your hospitality for some 

rouses him into cheerfulness, and exeunt L. Gaul Tkis [giving a letter) from my friend, 

aE rantley. 

SCENE IV.—The old oak room in GRANTLEY’S Crumbs. He’s well, I trust? [Aside.] Curses 
mansion. The panels elaborately carved in an-' on it. [Reads.| ‘ The bearer ts my most special 
tique style. In one of the panels, a picture of a friend ; treat him with all respect, as he were my- 
young female, richly habited. self. He will stay to sport some week or two.” I 

Enter GRANTLEY, shown in by BULLFROG, who Would, sir, we had had earlier notice. I fear me 

is slightly intoxicated, R. you will find us ill provided. 
. . , Gran. Never fear it. 
Bul. Master Crumbs will be with you, sir, in) Cyymbs. In truth, sir, ’tis a dull spot. Here we 
the knocking down of a hammer. From London, gee no one—hear no one. 

sir? Gran. Indeed, it seems still enough. 

Gran. Tam. A fine old mansion this. | Crumbs. You never hear a sound—not a sound ; 
[Crosses L., looking at pictures on L. F. 'ynless it be the birds in the rookery, or, at night, 
Bul. Beautiful! Capital piece of oak paneling, g mouse scratching in the wall. [Loud laughing 

that; nice bold carving, sir. [Pointing to figures.| and knocking within. SILVER JACK sings in a 

Pretty cherubims’ heads in the corners. That’sa Joyqd voice. behind. D. F.: 

: ; ; ,D. F.: 

figure of Mercy. Should like to have the selling | 


* May corn never fail, for that makes good ale ; 


of the house and furniture. But a blight to all hempseed, brave boys, brave hoys, 
Gran. The owner is indebted to your good. But a blight to all bempseed, brave boys.” 
wishes. | Gr se 
an. Do the mice scratch thus early ? 
Bul. The owner? Qh, he’s awild fellow. He’s rumd use.) [1 : 
. ; i Crumbs. (confused. | 
never among us. No, sir; he’s a London spark. | [More laughing and noise. 


His father left him abroad; and though the old;  @yqn. The rooks are somewhat jovial. 
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man’s been dead, and the young gentleman’s been! Cyymbs. It hath never bappeued until now. 

in England these two years, he has never paid us! They are the richest of the Squire’s tenants—de- 

a Visit. ; vout, religious men; but to-day being 1ent-day— 
Gran. Fond of a town life, Isuppose? =| ack and Hys. [heard by the dvor.] Halloa! 
Bul. Very fond. And then he’s so lucky in his yracster Crumbs. 

steward. Crumbs. Icome—I— [To GRANTLEY.] Men 
Gran. Indeed! of worth and reputation. 
Bul. Oh, he’s a jewel of a man! so punctual; Jack, [at door.] Master Crumbs! John Harris! 

with the tenants. There’s no keeping a guinea | pitty pounds reward ! 

from him, sir. He’s a delightful man for our busi-| (453. Damnation! [In extreme terror, rushes 

Sa a up, and opens folding doors. SILVER JACK and 
Gran. And your profession is— Hyssop are seen, with BULLFROG, trying to keep 
Bul. (giving card.) Appraiser and auctioneer. | ypem back. They come down, all flushed with wine, 


Happy to serve you. I made one seizure this Jac holding a bottle. CRUMBS, aside to them.) 
morning ; shall have another to-night. If you’ve! yam busy. “I will return. Go. 


thoughts of staying amongst us, and want to fur-) > Jacp. Busy! D—n busiriess! 
nish, I can assist you to two or three good penn’- | Bul. No; don't d—n business. I’m verv 
orths. [GRANTLEY has been observing the picture drunk, but (ean't dcen business ; it’s profane. 


Ate es | What, sir! you are looking at that pic-| Jack. To leave your company, and— [ Seeing 
pai ie t know the painter. It’s a a— 'GRANTLEY.] Oh! a gentleman! Introduce us. 
an. NO— [Musing. ‘You won't! no? Vil introduce myself. [Crosses 


Bul. No. And it’s not by—by—[aside] I must Lies itneias | 
get an Italian smatter, or 1 shall never be able to ee pierre ean iy Nae gis 
knock down the painters: | himself in a chair, and, during the following, drinks 

Gran. Is it a tamily portrait? ‘until he falls asleep, L.) Servant, sir. Nice house, 

Bul. Why, sir, between ourselves, if I were to this. Capital wine; yes, and a civil steward. Sir, 
put it up at auction, I should call it a conundrum |] peg your friendship. If youre for anything in 
in an oak frame + this way, I— [Taking from his pocket a pack of 

Gran. Why sot ‘cards, and shuffling them. 

Bul. Why, more than twice I’ve caught Mr. | Hys. Aye, sir; or if there be music in this— 
Crumbs standing before it, looking at it; and [Raitling” a dice-hox, crosses to GRANTLEY 
once (you'll hardly believe it, for nobody who Cpuyps endeavors to Keep them back 
knows him would,) I caught him with the tears; Gy, aside.) Devout, religious men! 
rolling down his checks. Nobody would believe it!| jack. We're not avaricious. We play for any- 

Gran. Then he is not generally given to strong thing, from a marvedi to a thousand guineas. — 
emotions ¢ [Crosses R. Crumbs. [who has been vainly trying to keep 


‘ ' : ’ | 
Bul. Bless you: no, sir. He’s too much a man yyem back.) N 0, no ; the gentleman does not play. | 


of business for that. Here he comes. Not a word. [Crosses to GRANTLEY.] Go in, my good friends 
t « a 444 9 FS oe 


Enter CRUMBS, D. F., down C. Gran. [to CRvMbs.] With your leave, I'l] look 
Crumbs. Your servant, sir. Rusiness must ex- | about the grounds. [Going R. 
cuse me, that I made you wait. [Zo BULLFROG.] = Jack. Fine spot—nice house—good wine—ave, 
Go you, and see that Burly is at hand. I seize and = [looking at portrait, L.) pretty pictures! 
Within this hour. Go! / Well, I say, [to Hyssop] isn’t that an angel ? 
Bu’. Twill; [aside] but first for the other bot- Hys. I can’t say; ve not been used to such 
tle with Captain Jack. I must better my taste in company. 
Wines, if only in the way of trade. [fit D. F. Gran. It is, indeed, beautiful. [To Crumps.] 
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Tell me, 
lady ¢ 
Crumbs. [with emotion.] She was a—a favorite 
of the late Squire’s. She’s long since dead. 
Jack. A favorite, and dead!’ Ha! I suppose 
the Squire was fond of her, and so broke her heart. 
Crumbs. [with passion.| How dare you— 
Jack. 


come, John Harris; fifty pounds reward ! 


Crumbs. [recovering himself. To GRANTLEY.] 


Come, sir, I will show you— 

Gran. Do not guit your friends. With your 
leave I'll go alone. Gentlemen, ?’m the humblest 
of your servants. {Aside.] Devout, religious men : 

| Luxit R. 
Hys. A pretty spoken fellow ! 
Jack. And a rich one. Did you see the dia- 
-monds on his fingers? I warrant me his pockets 
- are—umph! a prize? [ToCRUMBs.] What say you? 

Crumbs. I—I? 

Jack. ’'d forgot—vou only rob now as a stew- 
ard. You're one of the regulars. 

Crumbs. Rob! harkye!— 

Jack. Come, come, John Harris; no big words. 
I’ve something here [showing bill] wouldn’t look 
so well framed as that red-lipped young lady. 

[Pointing to picture. 

Crumbs. Well, well, we’re friends; but be cau- 
. tious, implore you. [Jn great agitation.) Come. 
You shall have more wine, wine! 
throws door open, still with his back to BULLFROG. 

Jack. [crosses R.| Wine! Aye, we will have 
more. And then for our plans, old boy; then for 
our plans. Why, how lucky it was we met one 
another! You see, there were a few pressing in- 
quiries about us in London, so we thought we’d 
take the benefit of country air, until the anxiety 
of our friends cooled a little. But then, to think 
of the luck of our meeting! Aren’t you delighted? 

[Embracing him. 

Crumbs. Yes, yes. But goin. You shall have 
wine. I'll go see to it. 

Jack. Wine! wine! Ha, ha! We drink cour- 
age with wine. Success to the grapes— [Sings. 

“ But a blight to all hempseed, brave boys, brave boys ; 

A blight to all hewpseed, brave boys !” . 
[CRUMBS forces them into room and comes down. 

Crumbs. The devil has forsaken me! To be 
tracked out after so many years! This visitor, 
too. No; my course is clear. But how to dis- 


whose portrait is it? Did you know the 


coolly, and in an under-tone. | Come, | 


er 


[Goes up and 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—The interior of HEYWwoon’s House. 
The Scene, Furniture, etc., as in Wilkie’s Pic- 
ture of ‘‘ DISTRAINING FOR RENT.” MARTIN 
and RACHEL seated at table, with TOBY, BEAN- 
STALK, his DAME, and the CHILDREN. Ale, 
jugs, etc., on the table. 

Bean. Come, Martin, here be better times. So; 
we shall be jovial yet, man. 

Rach. Aye, that we shall; and so I tell him, 
farmer; but he will not heed me. 

Mar. We have had naught but ill-luck since 
the old man died. 

Bean. Why, ’twas awfully sudden, to be sure. — 
Mar. Here he was, one minute as strong and as 
jightsome as ever, when death fell upon him like 
a bolt, and he lay upon that bed, panting like a 

run-down hare. 

Toby. Odds, Martin! look into your ale; you'll 
see something better than dying men. Our grand- | 
father’s in heaven. Here’s to the memory ofhim! . 
Let him rest. 

Mar. I tell you, I can’t but think of him. | 
Abroad or at home, I see him. Sometimes, when | 
I’m falling into sleep, his eyes seem to stare close 
at my“face, and I start and gasp again; and then : 
I see him looking and pointing at that chair. [To : 
FARMER.] You know, farmer, he’d sit in it for 
hours, with one of the youngsters on his knee. 
Still I see him, with his hand stretched forth, and | 
his throat working, as though the words were 
there, but couldn’t out; and so he died. Depend 
on ’t, there was something on the old man’s mind. 

Toby. Brother, shall I go to the church-yard 
and bring you a skull and cross-bones? for in 
your present humor they’re your fittest company. 

Mar. I'm a fool to think so. [Fills horn.) Come, 
farmer, your hand. Toby, yours. Rachel, lass, 
we'll be merry yet. Here’s to better times! 
[Drinks ; then takes the CHILDREN on his knees. 

Toby. Come, I warrant me, there’s more com- 
fort in that than in ghosts’ eyes at midnight. 
Why, it’s up in your cheek already, man. Take 
another. 

Mar. With all my heart. And again I'll drink, 
‘¢ Here’s better times !” 

Enter POLLY BRIGGS at door, L. S. E., down on R. 
Pol. Oh, Farmer Heywood! Here comes the 

steward, and that nasty appraiser, and the bea- 


pose of that ruffian? Ha! he has been prating of|dle; and all the folks say they are coming here to 


some woman; by the description, ’tis Heywood’s 
wife. Till put him in possession of the farm, and 
thus rid me of him, whilst I—let me see— 

Bul. 
wine, fifty years in bottle? Thank’e, sir; it’s go- 
. ing—going—gone ! [Lets the bottle fall. 
Crumbs. ee has remained in deep thought, 

startled, rushes up to BULLFROG, and seizes him.) 
- Scoundrel! listening ? 

Bul. Dreaming—only dreaming. I just knock- 
ed down the sweetest ten dozen ! 

Crumbs. Up, or I strangle you! Is’t thus you 
mind your business ? 


Bul. Business! that’s enough. Cry business—| 


and if I don’t move, you may send for the under- 
taker. 

Crumbs. Hence! 

Bul. I'm going. Business is business. Capital 
wine! [Sings.] ‘And a blight to all hempseed.” 

Crumbs Hence! Hence! 


nad! 
| Enter CRUMBS at door. 
[Forces him off, R. | 


seize ! 
Mar. [putting down the CHILDREN.] Rachel, 
stand aside! that gun! [Js going to take the gun . 


still asleep.| What shall we say for this| from over chimney-piece ; RACHEL prevents him. 


Rach. Ob, Martin! husband! for the love of 
heaven ! 

Toby. What would you, Martin ? 

Mar. Shoot the first man who crosses yonder 
threshold ! yo 
Bean. Come, come, Martin, be not rash; thee’s 

no reason to be so. 

Mar. No reason! You have a wife and chil- 
dren, yet say I have no reason! Are not here 
tive—[ pointing to RACHEL and CHILDREN ],—five 
bitter reasons? The gun! Violently. 

Toby. Martin, Martin, are you mad ? 

Mar. [falling despairingly into a chair.) Tam 
God help me! Iam mad! 

Crosses over behind to L. 
Crumbs. This is a disagreeable business. 
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Toby. I skould know that by your looking so 
pleased. 

Crumbs. I want my due. 

Toby. You'll have it some day. I wish the law 
allowed me to give it you now. 

Bean. Come, come, Master Crumbs, have com- 
passion. 

Toby. Compassion ! tell him to have three heads. 

Rach. Do not anger him. [Zo CRUMBs.] Good 
sir, give us time; but a short time; have merey. 
Kneel, children, kneel! [CHILDREN are about to 
kneel, when MARTIN starts up. 

Mar. Stand! if you’re of my blood. They are 
the children of an honest man, and must not 
kneel before a villain ! 

Crumbs. Mighty well. You owe a twelve- 
months’ rent ; and instead of money you give blus- 
tering words. Rent-day passes lightly with you. 

Mar. Lightly! (Zo BEANSTALK.] Farmer, as | 
ain a man, [ have lived a whole year in torment. 
Day has been all misery to me, and bed no bed. 
Still, as rent-day would come, I have lain awake 
whole nights, and every night was more dreadful 
than the past. Then I’ve tried to think no more, 
but dug my head into my pillow, and fixed my 
fingers tightly in my hair, and tried to stun my- 
self to sleep—but all would not do. There ap- 
peared a something hanging over me—about me; 
heavy and stifling it seemed—and my blood would 
run hot and cold; and so I’ve lain and watched, 
and prayed the daylight in. The next night 
worse ; for it brought the time still nearer. And 
when at last the rent-day came, and I without a 
groat, I’ve crossed yon door, not with an English 
farmer's tread, but with a thief’s pace crawling 
to the gallows! This is to pass rent-day lightly ! 

Crumbs. Why not give up the farm? Why not 
leave the house? 

Mar. Why not? My father's father grew gray 
under this roof. And sooner should these beams: 
fall and knock my brains out, than I would ue 
them. Here I was born, and here I will die. If you 
would take me through yon door, Master Crumbs, 
I tell you it must be heels foremost. 
the house! TI almost love it like a living thing. 

Crumbs. Allvery fine. For my part, I can’t see 
why one house shouldn’t be as good as another. 

Mar. Likely vou cannot. But Ihave crawled 
a little child upon this floor; the very door-step is, 
worn with my feet. I have seen my mother, 
fathers, dic here !—I—I tell you, here I first saw 
the light, and here [ll close my eyes. 

Rach. Dear Martin, be calin. 

Crumbs. You'll not oppose the law ? 

Mar. I know not that. I tell vou, don’t pro- 
voke me. [Taking the arm-chair.] Here I sit in | 
my grandfather’s chair; the chair of that old man, | 
who, for forty years, paid rent and tithe to the 
last guinea. Here I sit! And I warn you, put 
not a hand upon a stick or thread! 

Crumbs. [crosses behind, calling at door.] Come 
in, friends. 


A re er 


Enter BULLFROG, over on L., and BURLY at door. 


Mar. IT warn you back. 
Burly. [showing a paper.| Whatsay you to our: 
warrant, Master Heywood ? | 
Mar. JT tell vounottotempt me. Teannot trust 
myself, for Tam desperate! Leave the farm! 
Crumbs. [to BULLEROG and BURLY.] You know 
vour duties. [dait L. 


Leave | 
| 


{Act ITI, Scene 1. 


Bul. [on L., who has been looking over goods. } 
Business is business. [Zakes out pen, ink, and 
book.| One bedstead ! 

Mar. Let me come at them ! 

Toby. Nay, nay, brother ! 

Rach. Husband! 

Children. Father! [They all hang about MaR- 
TIN, keeping him from BURLY and BULLFROG. 

Mar. [c., after a struggle, sinks into the chair.] 
Rachel !—my poor babes!—take all, take all. 

Bul. [making out inventory.] One bedstead— 
one table! 


Bean. and Neighbors. [who have entered, R., and — 
come down, some remaining behind.] Shame! — 


Shame! 

Toby. Blood-suckers! 

Bul. One toasting-fork, one bird-cage, one 
baby’s rattle! 


Mar. God help us! God help us! [Buries his 


Jace in his hands. BULLFROG seats himself on bed; 
and other characters so arrange themselves as to - 


represent Wilkic’s Picture of ‘‘ DISTRAINING FOR 
RENT.” 


ACT III. 


SCENE I.—The interior of HEYwoon's House. 
Day breaking. The furniture of the Scene as at 
the conclusion of the second Act. POLLY BRIGGS 
discovered, seated at table, a light burning. 


Pol. Dear me! how heavily the time goes— 
and the farm—TI declare it doesn’t look as it used 
to do. I’m so tired—yet I must keep my eyes 
open, for company’s sake. 

Enter RACHEL, R. 

Rach. They sleep soundly. Poor children! 
Heaven knows where they will rest another night. 
I stood and watched them, and they looked so 
innocent—so happy—they smiled, and my heart 
died within me. 

Pol. Don’t take on so. Martin will return with 
good news, never fear. 

Rach. I am so wretched, T have lost even hope. 
My pretty babes, had we been always beggars, 
then you could have borne cold, nipping winds, 


‘rough words, uncertain food; but now they'll 
| pine, and so they’ll dic. Even our children will 


be taken from us. 

Pol. Well, I never thought you could talk after 
this fashion. 

Rach. Norl. But then Thad not seen my in- 
fants lying on a bed no longer theirs. Is it not al- 
most day-break ? Had Martin been successful, he 
would surely have been back. 

Pol. Now, why will you think the worst? I 
shouldn’t wonder if he returned with a large bag 
of money. Tl go to the end of the lane, and see 
if either he or Toby be coming. 

Rach. No, do not leave me—the stranger up- 
stairs. Yet go; but do not stay. [Axit POLLY at 
door, R. S. FE.) Sure the morning wiil never come. 
Oh, yes, ’twill come too soon! Then another, 
and another, and we are houseless beggars. I 
walk about the place like a restless ghost. To 
know the worst were better than to remain thus. 
[Sits.] [am worn and tired—even too tired to 
sleep. [Fatigued, falls asleep. 

Enter SILVER JACK, cautiously, R. 


Jack, All quiet. Harris must have put some 
devil in that wine, or I had never slept so. Here 
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am I in possession—a watch-dog over spoons and Jack. But there’s no such hard fortune for you. 
platters, whilst Hyssop, I warrant me, is rarely No, you may stay on your farm, have your chil- 
plucking that new comer. Jack, Jack, so it has dren about you, whilst all fears of beggary and 
ever run; a pair of bright eyes has been a will-o’- the workhouse—why, you seem ill ? 
the-wisp to you, Jeading you through quagmires: Rach. Thesuddenjoy—’tis nothing, and will pass. 
all your life. Ha! [Seeing RACHEL.] She’s here,. Jack. Come, sit down. [She sits.] There, you 
and sleeping! How tired, pale, yet pretty, she. are looking better whilst I speak. [| Hanging over 
seems! She looks good, and—pshaw ! we all the chair.] As for the money, if you like to have 
look good asleep. How still the place is; no one it asa gift, lisa bargain between us. So, to make 
here but ourselves—yes, the children. I just: ‘it binding —just one kiss! [ Throws his arms about 
passed through their room, and saw them looking | her; she shrinks from him.] Why do you look so 
as fresh and as rosy—TI felt as I hadn’t felt for: at me ? 
many a day. ’Twas a fool’s moment, and isgone., Rach. I was deceived! I thought I saw a friend; 
Approaching her, she wakes. |I was deceived! [ Rises. 
Rach. Martin, Martin! [Sees JacK.}] You here!} Jack. Tush! I am your friend. Come, one kiss. 
Jack. 1 couldn’t well sleep, so I thought Ydcome; ach. There [drops the purse at his feet] is your 
down and keep you company. This is a much! money. [ Going. 
pleasanter room. Jack. Will you be blind to your own good? I 
Rach. It is at your service. I can go to my tell you the money shall be yours—all yours. I 
children’s. [Going. |care not for a penny of it. 
Jack. [staying her.| They’re all fast asleep.| Rach. Be silent, and let me go. [Trying to pass. 
Bless their little hearts! I stood and looked at! Jack. Think of your children—your husband— | 


Serer eee re ty er rete re 


them just now till I quite loved them. They are [ Seizes her. 

very handsome. Rach. I do, and scorn you. [Breaks from him. 
Rach. And most unfortunate. Jack. Are you mad? Listen to my offer. | 
Jack. Why, this is awkward business. But; Rach. Had you made it when the world went 

you may yet find friends. well with us—when this roof sheltered a happy 
Rach. Friendship! family—when every day brought its plenty, its 


thoughts of it. Your children are very like you. |secution—even then, the thought of that you pro- 
Rach. It has been remarked. [Going. ‘pose should have brought the blushes to your face, 
Jack. [lingering.] Yes, full purses ought to go and made you dumb with shame; but now, with 
with full hearts. | want at our hearth—a husband ‘mad with sor- 
Rach. ’Twould save much misery. I would' row—children unprotected—now to offer! oh, you 
_ your employer— ‘have a heart of stone, or you could ne’er have 
Jack. My employer! Why, to be sure, old | thought it. 
Crumbs was once my master; but times are| Jack. Hear reason, and take the purse. I tell 
changed: we are now bosom friends. Iam here! you I do not mean— 
only to oblige him. | Rach. You mean the worst. He who would de- 
Rach. Your task can hardly be a pleasant one. | Stroy a happy fireside is vile and infamous; but 
| Jack. Nay, ’tis very pleasant. Look you, I have'he who insults its wretchedness, is base indeed! | 
' been rolling these many years about the world,! Jack. Base! Look you! zounds! to be whipped 
and this [displaying a pur<e] has still been gath- by a woman’s tongue! Come, don’t let us part so. 
ering. Those pretty babies of yours,—I’m mighty , This is all very well, but, but—hang it, can’t we 
taken with them. Where is your husband ? ' understand one another ! ! 
Rach. Gone, as a last hope, to try to borrow. | Rach. Oh! Martin! Martin! 
He should have been back by this. ! Jack. [chinking the purse.| He may sleep in a 
Jack. I never found this purse so troublesome’ prison to-morrow ! 
before. Will you lighten it for me? Come, no, fee Let me pass. I must, will go to my chil- 
ceremony. You want money: I don’t. dren 
| Rach. Oh! this is kind, most kind. Yet, aa Jack. [throwing up the purse.} And they may 
| @ stranger— want a breakfast. 
Jack. Pshaw ! Wl-fortune, now and then, makes. Rach. Villain! though you insult the wife, have 
sudden ae ea age a presses the money. | pity on the mother. [ Attempting to cross, he seizes 


Jack.. We sometimes find it where we had least | content—when we had no fear of poverty or per- 


Rach. Indeed, sir, I—I cannot. 'her.| Let me go! e 

| Jack. Yet the poor babes must sleep some-: Jack. Not now—I have gone too far. 

_ where to-morrow. Come! | Rach. Oh! you will not! Mercy! Martin! 
Rach. My husband will speedily be here; he, [Despairingly.] He comes not! 

perhaps— Jack. [ passionately.)] You may rave. You've 


Jack. Nay, when I’m in the humor, I wouldn’t. roused me, and I'll not be trifled with. 
be ae Now or never! Hang it! take the! Rach. Help! help! [They struggle.) My hus- 
purs [Forces it into her hand. |band! he is here! [Crossesr. JACK, surprised, 

Rach. My husband will return it with a thous- lets her go, and falls back. She rushes to the door, 
and thanks. My children are saved. Oh! you!and serzes a wood-cutter’s bill that is lying on some 
have made us most happy ! wood near the wall. 

Jack. That’s enough for me. As for returning | Jack. Tricked! 
. the money, that may rest with yourself. ’IT'would' Rach. You see, a sound will make a coward of 
have been hard for you to see your husband in a the wicked. Do not come near me; pray, do not. 


jail, yourself and little ones without a home. This, though you die, shall protect me 
Rach. Only to hear you name it makes me Jack. Well, well, I own Pve been wrong—I ask 
tremble. ipardon. Come back. Put your trust— 
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— ard’s wine. 
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poor man’s house you would have outraged! 


_ Stay—blush—and beg to be forgiven! [Frit R. 


Jack. Gone! what devil is it that cows me? 
Looking out.) She flies down the lane. That 
copse! yes, though I ran to the gallows, I would 
follow her! [Exit R. S. FE. 
Bul. [putting his head from between the bed- 
curtains.) Run to the gallows! you needn’t hurry 
yourself; the gallows will wait for you. Well, 
this I call an adventure! Now, if this cause come 
to trial, I’m witness ready for either side. As I’m 


a sworn appraiser, it’s almost daylight! why, I 
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Toby. And not all fool; for the rosue is so 
equally mixed, that there is no saying where 
either begins or ends. 
- Bul. Fool! rogue! 
is slander. 
| Toby. I know it; I’m speaking the truth. 
| Bul. And the law shall mend my character. 

Toby. The character that needs law to mend it, 
is hardly worth the tinkering. In one word, how 
|came you here ? 
| Pol. That’s right. 


The law will tell you this 


Make him tell you. 
Bul. Tell? well, yowre a courageous woman! 


must have been asleep these seven or eight hours, ; What, then, {to ToBy] you’ve no suspicion? 


and nobody knew it. 
Eh! I hear a footstep. I must sleep 
[ Disappears. 
Enter POLLY, R. S. E. 

Pol. Why, Rachel! Oh, gone upstairs, I sup- 
pose, to cry over the poor little things! Well, I’ve 
no good news for her. I went all down the lane, 
and came back over the fields, and saw no signs 
of Martin or Toby either. If these are the trou- 
bles that are to come upon the married, I am 
sure a poor girl is better single. There’s nothing 
but vexation in this world! and, dear me, I’m so 
sleepy ! i haven’t had a single wink all night, and 
it’s a shame, too; for there stood the bed, so in- 
viting, as though it said, do come and lie down! 
There'll be no harm in sitting upon it. [Sits upon 
the bed.| How I should like to lie down: 

Bul. (putting his head through the curtains.] 
Well, there’s plenty of room for two! 

Pol. [screaming and running into corner, R. | 
Thieves! Murder! 


TOBY appears at the door, R. 8. E. 


Toby. Polly! Bullfrog! 

Pol. Ob! the wretch! 

Toby. [seizing him.] What's this? speak! 

Bul. How can I, with your fingers in my wind- 
pipe? | 

Toby. (drags him out of bed.] Answer me—what 
is all this ? 

Pol. Yes, explain, Mr. Bullfrog. 

Bul. [half aside, to POLLY.) Don’t be a fool, 
and nobody will be the wiser. 

Pol. The wiser, sir? the wiser ? 

Toby. Speak, I say ! 


and listen. 


This all comes of the stew-| There’s no making you unhappy ? 


Toby. No. 

Bu. Mrs. Heywood will be a fortunate woman. 

Toby. What put you into that bed ? 

Pol. Yes, what put you into that bed ? 

Bul. If you must know—this. [Producing a 
bottle from his pocket.| This put me to bed ; it’s 
done as much for many a man. 

Toby. What do you mean ? 


Bul. Mean? Didn’t I attend here as sworn ap- ' 


/praiser, and didn’t I make the inventory? Yes. 
[Producing it.] Here it is: ‘One cradle, one 
toasting-fork,”—all right; move a stick, and I'll 
indict you! Well, there was a great noise in the 
family; one running one way—one another—chil- 
dren crying—women fainting—a smell of burnt 
feathers; and your brother swearing enough to 
I shock any Christian who knows what virtue is, 
‘and pays his way. I had brought a little wine 
'from the mansion, and all of a sudden, I found 
myself quite alone here, so I sat down upon the 
bed, and drank and drank. Then I got on the 
bed, then between the blankets, pulled to the 
curtains, looked at my inventory—(some of the 
things will sell well)—said my prayers, droned a 
hymn, and went to sleep! Then—no, I pass over 
the rest—when you came in, you—but I mustn’t 
go any further. 

Toby. Yes, you must. 

Bul. I tell vou, I can’t. 

Toby. 1 tell you, you must—you must go over 
that door-step. If you remain here two minutes 
longer, ’twill not be on your legs, I promise you. 
Menacing him. 
emember, ’m a 


b 


Bul. I give you warning ! 


Bul. [aside.| Now Vil talk nettles tohim. Well, | sworn appraiser. 


Mr. Heywood; the fact is, I—I am but a man. 


Tohy. Why, no; I never took you for an angel. ought to be knocked down. 


Bul. Perhaps not, Mr. Heywood; but the fair 
sex, [winking to POLLY] the fair sex can discover 
modest merit. 

Pol. Now, as I'm ative, I was here alone; and 
never knowing that that wretech— 

Bul. Fie! wretch? What, sow ? call me wretch 
now? 

‘Pol. That monster! 

Bul. Come, no scandal. 
truth, I can’t help it; but no scandal. 

Pol. That—that — 


Bul. There, don’t press her, you see her feel-: 


ings— 

Toby, Master Bullfrog, you've had a marvelous 
escape. 

Bul, How? 

Toby. In not lighting on as great a fool as your- 
self; else, my life on’t, your head had been broken. 


| 
{ 
(fair words. 


If you will tell the|drop vour arm, or Pll call for the man. 


Toby. You're better able to judge for what you 

Come, pack ! 
[BULLFROG crosses to R. 

Bul. Ym going. But only threaten me, and Fill 


-eall down the man from upstairs—he who’s in 


possession. [Aside.] They mustn’t know he's 


igone, or they’ll block up the premises. 


Toby. [still threatening him.] ve given you 


Ha! 
If you put 
me in bodily fear, it’s no fault of mine! Now, Mr. 
Toby, here! my goodman! [Shrinking from ToBy, 


Bul. Keep to ’em; you can’t do better. 


and feigning tocall down SILVER JACK.] My good . 


man! 

Toby. Will you go? 

Bul. I will, [aside] to give Crumbs notice. 
Ha, ll call—I tell you, Tl call! As for that 
young woman, if you demand any satisfaction f— 
oh, you don’t—well, it’s very prudent of you. 
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Act ITT, Scene 3.] 


Don’t stir a step, or down he comes. 


And Howie 


11 


the trees, listening.] We can get into his chamber, 


now [aside] to put another man in. [Gets to the; and then— 


door, stops and calls, as toa man upstairs.|] My 
good man, see that they don’t move a stick! 
(Tosy runs to door, BULLFROG makes his escape. 
Pol. If you'll believe me, my dear Toby, I never 
dreamt that that wretch—that villain—that— 


Jack. But if he wake and resist? 

Hys. A knife! 

Jack. The booty is large? 

Hys. I tell you, enough to set us up. 

Jack. Where the devil can that woman have 


Toby. Ym sure you must be intimate with him, | flown? 


by the correctness of your description. Let the’ 


fool go. Where’s Rachel? 

Pol. With the children. Have you seen nothing 
of Martin ? 

Toby. No. For once, I fear the worst. But 


my mind’s made up. Ill go to London. 

Pol. Mercy save us! To London! 

Toby. To London; though I walk every inch of 
the way, and live upon blackberries. I'll see the 
young Squire himself. 

Pol. But why go, why not write? 

Toby. No. A letter’s but a scribbled bit of 
paper, to be tossed aside, and there’s an end. No 
he shall look in my face, and hear me talk; and 
it 1 don’t bring the blood into his cheek, why, 
there’s not a blush to be had from all London. 

Pol. Don’t be rash. Do but consider who the 
Squire is, and who you are. 

Toby. That’s what I intend to let him know. I 
shall tell him, if landlords are too proud or too 
idle to look after the comforts of their tenants, 
and to live upon their own lands, why, ’tis a great 
pity that Providence should have intrusted them 
with any. What, haven’t we paid truly for sixty 
years? and now that a rascal should screw, and 
grind, and crush us. No, ’tis a good thought, for 
it’s come so late. I'll go to London. 

Pol. Martin may yet bring good news. 

Toby. He may; but Ill provide against the 
worst. You go to Rachel. I'l] be hence soon. 
[Exit POLLY, R.] My luggage won't stop my 
speed upon the road. Yes, and now I have it; 
Pll once more to the mansion, and if old Crumbs 
be as deaf as ever, Ill see if the Squire himself be 
not less hard of hearing than his servant. [Ezit R. 


SCENE II.—A Copse. 
Enter RACHEL, in flight, R. 
Rach. T hear his step. Yes, there again. ’Tis 


he. Could I but gain the main road—I cannot 
stir. I am almost dead with grief and fear. [ Hides. 
Enter SILVER JACK, in pursuit, R. 
Jack. This was the place. I’m sure ’twas here. 
Enter Hyssop, hastity, L. 

Hys. Jack, is’t you? 

Jack. Aye; did you pass a woman in fast flight? 

Hys. A woman! Will you never be serious? 
Come with me. 

Jack. Stop till I have found my runaway. 

Hys. And lost a golden prize. I was coming 
for you. 

Jack. A prize! What do you mean? 


Hys. That visitor at the mansion! Why, he 


Hys. A woman! It’sa pity women aren’t thief- 
catchers, for they’d only have to show you the 
darbies, and you’d run your handsinto’em. Will 
you join me, or shall I do the work alone? 

Jack. 1’'m for you. But you’re too much of a 
philosopher; you should consider one’s little frail- 
ties. [Taking out small pocket-pistols, and looking 
at the priming, etc.| Man was born to love, and 
that’s my weakness. If he stir, here are two bul- 
lets for his head! The doors are open, you say? 

Hys. Every one. [RACHEL expresses her resolu- 
tion to give their victim notice, and glides off, L.] 
And now for the shiners. {Hreunt L. 

Enter MARTIN HEYWOOD, R. 

Mar. Poor Rachel! I hadn’t the heart to go 
to the farm. For her—for my children’s sake, ll 
once more try to move the steward. It almost 
chokes me to think of it; but it must be tried. 
Every one refuses me; ’tis my last hope. If that 
fail, too, ’tis needless to whimper about it—good- 
bye, farm! good-bye. England! I have promised 
to give my answer to-day; and it may be to- 
night we sleep upon the sea. Now for master 
Crumbs, to beg, and pray, and be refused. He is 
an early riser, and I may now see him without 
fear of interruption. If he denies me, why, then, 
fora foreign home, for I have lost my own. [F7zit L. 


SCENE III.—An Old Gallery in the Mansion. 
Door in F., leading into apartment. 
Enter Hyssop and JACK, L. RACHEL glides in 
and retires at back, L. S. E. 

Hys. You see, all the doors were open. 

Jack. Yes; it’s what I call housebreaking made 
easy. No one stirring, either. Where’s Crumbs? 

Hys. Vanished in a blue flame, for what I know. 
I hope he means no mischief; but I’ve scarcely 
seen him since he went with you to the farm. 
Should he blow on us now— 

Jack. He dares not; ’twould cost him his neck. 

Hys. Yet we'll not trust him. We'll do this 
piece of work on our own behalf. Then—for I’ve 
left nothing unprovided, there are a couple of 
horses, ready saddled, in the stable; we'll spare 
not the spur; and once off, let the steward settle 
the account as best he may. 

Jack. Where does the spark sleep? 

Hys. In yonder chamber. I have secured the 
key. The bird is nicely caged. Come! [Goes to 
the door, ¥.,and opens tt, leaving the key in. JACK 
pulls him back. 

Jack. Stay, Frank. [’ve been thinking of it; 
there must be no blood in this. 

Hys. That’s at the option of the gentleman. 
I’ve no objection, if it can be made comfortable 


has heaps of guineas, rings, and a brilliant snuff- ; to him. 


box, that alone would make us. 

Jack. Well? 

Hys. Well, if you’re the Silver Jack of yester- 
day, they must be ours. 

Jack. How? 


Hys. Easily. He is now in bed. I have left 
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Jack. "Twould make a stir that might be fatal 
tous. You must promise me. 
Hys. As far as I can keep my temper, I do. 


Now, then, for there’s no time to lose. [At this . 
lmoment RACHEL, ttho has secured the key, glides 


into the room, R. in F. She is seen by Hyssop, 


open all the doors. [RACHEL shows herself through , who staggers back.| Ha, trapped! 
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do you mean ? 

Hys. A woman entered that room! — 

Jack. You dream! [ushes to the door, and 
looks through the key-hole. 

Hys. [{listening.] There! I hear her footstep. 

Jack, Why, no! yes—it is the farmer’s wife! 

Hys. And there! [RACHEL is heard to turn the 
key in the lock, R. D. F.] She locks the door. 
We're rarely gulled. Now there’s but one plan. 
We'll force the way. 

Jack. [stopping him, and pointing off with as- 
tonishment.) Her husband! [They retire up, R. 

Enter MARTIN, R. 


Mar. All the doors open, yet not a soul about! 
Sees them.] Is the steward {—Surely, [recognizing 
ACK] ’tis he who was put into the farm. [ Aside. 

Jack. (to Hyssop.) Peace! I have it. You 
wanted the steward ? 

Mar. Yes. Did he not put you into my house ? 

Jack. Aye, but I’ve finished my errand there; 
twas not the pleasantest. 

Mar. I come to beg for time. 
to intercede tor me— 

Jack. You may be quite easy. You have a 
friend, depend on ’t. 

Mar. I know not where. 

Jack. [pointing toroom.] There! In that room 
is a young London spark, the Squire’s acquain- 
tance—the door locked, and with him—ves, you'll 
keep the farm—’twashe who sent me to your house. 

Mar. He! for what! 

Jack. Youve a pretty wife, he has plenty 
of money—I delivered my message, and there 
your wife is. 

Mar. My wife! villain! [Seizes him.] Unsay 
the slander—on your Knees unsay it—or, were you 
the father of all lies, I would not quit you. 

Jack. Leave your hold! I say your wife. 

Mar. My Rachel! [Bewildered.] Why, how you 
look at me! 

Jack. Knock at the door, perhaps she'll answer. 

Mar. I am a wretched, ruined man; but do 
not play with me. 
venge will make me strong. 

Jack. Knock at the door. 

Mar. There seems blood before my eyes; and 
I feel of a sudden weak and old. 

Jack. Knock at the door. 

Mar. Ql tear his life out ! 

Hys. Why, that’s manful. 
you. [Cocks a pistol, and forces it into his hand. 

Mar. [rushes to the door.] Come out, I say! 


Enter GRANTLEY, armed with a brace of pistols, 
R. D. F.. RACHEL following him. 
Gran. [speaking as he enters.) Villains! 
armed: 
Mar. Die! 
Rach. [screams and runs before GRANTLEY. ] 
Martin! what would vou? 


Had I any one 


If this be a lie !— 


[Crosses R. 


I am 


but send a bullet through the heart you've broken 
and I will thank him with my last breath. 


the rubbers ? 
Grief has distracted him. 


Mar. Yes, grief. 


Grief has worn me, but re-. 


ime as a food—a_ nourishment. 
'gloated on it. May others finish the ruin I’ve be- 


‘light upon him! be stirring. 


cr , 
Mar. What! you cling to him—before my eyes ?. night I leave the shore. 


—Rachel Heywood, I forgive that man! [Drops | 
the pistols—JacK and Hyssop glide off] Let him 


Gran. This your husband —and leagued with, 
man who has called me fool this morning. 
Rach. No, no; he knows not what he says. upon business. 


Falsehood, where I had hop-, 


fAct III, Seene 3. 


Jack. (clapping his hand to his pistols.) What | ed for truth. Scorn, where I had looked for love. 
| Shame, where I had built my greatest pride. 


Gran. Go, I pardon you—I spare you. 
Mar. Pardon! Spare! I have at home four 
motherless children ;—what! do you spare me 


|them? Will you leave the poor man one miser- 


able comfort ? 

Rach. Husband! 

Mar. Can your lips yet say that word? Heav- 
en forgive you !—can you vet speak it? Let it be 
for the last time! Never let us look again upon 
each other’s face. [She clings to him.) Away! 
[Casts her off.| My heart sinks at your touch! I 
leave you; and may God pardon and protect you. 

[Rushes off, L. 

Rach. Martin! Martin! Oh! he is lost with 
misery ! 

Gran. Fear not; for your sake J will not accuse 
him. 

Rach. Accuse! 

Gran. Nay, I perceive and value your motives. 
You would not suffer your husband to become a 
criminal. You preserved, it may be, my life. I 
thank you, and pardon him. 

Rach. And was it for this I saved you ?—for 
this have endured the bitterest words that wife 
ean listen to?—for this have made him mad? 
Sir, I never saw you till this hour. I never heard 
of vou till named by villains who would have de- 
stroyed you. Then I flew to give you warning—I 
saved you ;—and you give me this reward—sus- 
picion of my husband. 

Gran. Your eloquence, my good woman, does not 
deceive me. The other villains shall be pursued. 
For your husband, trust me, he is safe. [Arid L. 

Rach. ’Tis no matter—I will gohome. Home: 
did he not forbid me? Oh! he knew not what 
he said. And yet he found me—oh! that he 
should harbor such a thought. I will fly and 
explain all; for now I should go mad to live one 
moment from him. [Exit L. 


Enter CRUMBS, R. 


Crumbs. All is stored—all packed! all the har- 
vest of my thrift and enmity. Ye cursed walls, I 
leave ye to your owner—to him whe I had vainly 
hoped to beggar—to sink into the dust, a wretch- 
ed, undone spendthrift! May ye become the 
haunt of gamesters—of hungry, smooth-faced 
knaves, who flatter and devour! May ye be 


Here’s th il hel staked upon a card, and pass from him who stakes 
ere’s that will help; ye! 


For ten years have I dwelt here, nursing my 
revenge. For ten years has vengeance been to 
I have lived and 


Now I must leave, ere my visitor—plagues 
That villain, Jack, 
is still at Heywood’s farm, his companion yet 
asleep. I live within the gallows’ foot whilst near 
them. I have bid my treasure in the laurel hedge. 
I’ve bought the captain of the vessel, and this 
I walk ’mongst pitfalls 


gun! 


whilst 1 tread it. 
BULLFROG runs in, L. 
Bul. Oh, master Crumbs! such an affair. 
Crumbs. Peace, ye roaring fool! [ Going. 
Bul. Fool! Early as it is, you’re the second 
Icome 


Crumbs. To-night—to-morrow! 
Bul. Not my inaxim. Shut your door upon 
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business, and business will soon furget to knock at Ste. Why, between you and me, the steward— | 
it. Your friend, Captain Jack— but while I talk to you I may miss what the gen- 

Crumbs. What of him ? tleman offers. [Runs off i. 


Bul. He might be a good hand to put in pos-' Bul. Something wrong with the steward. Ifhe 
session if one were to distrain a nunnery; but should go out, Imightcome in. T’ll run and show 
where a quick eye is to be kept on chairs and ta-' my activity. [Runs off R. 


? ; 5 Tee 
ee hu this 2 ScENE 1V.—The interior 9f HEYWOODS HOUSE. 


_ Bul. Lonly hope there’ll not be an action; but MARTIN discovered, seated in his arm-chair. His 
$f there should be— | CHILDREN grouped about him. 
Crumbs. Speak out, or I'll throttle you. |_ Mar. And this, then, isthe end! All’s gone: 
[Grasping him. ‘JT cannut carry with me even a hope of better days. 
Bul. There certainly is a conspiracy to call me | Now, indeed, labor will be hard to me; for I shall 
a fool and choke me. Don’t stare at me in that' work with a broken heart. Now, fortune cannot | 
manner; it isn’t business-like. bless me; for she with whom I should have shared 
Crumbs. Speak, or begone. all good—but let me think no more of her. Think 
Bul. Well, then, it’s a serious truth that the no more! Like a ghost she seems to haunt me. 
Heywoods might clear out the farm; for nobody But she has shamed me—and may she— No, I 
is here to prevent them. cannot curse her, with her children looking in my 
Crumbs. Is that all? face. I will not curse her. I must say farewell 
Bul. All! what, where I have once seized?|to the home where I was born—where I had hoped 
What’s to become of my reputation? I employ)to die. Oh, as I think of the long past days, as I 
nobody but respectable, steady men. The fact is, | sit here staring my last at these walls, those who 
Captain Jack was above his calling ; for he made :‘ are now in their graves come gathering about me 
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love to the farmer's wife. —faces that seem a part of the place—that seem : 
Crumbs. Well ? as they had never been away; looks that take me | 
Bul. Not well, Mr. Crumbs. When a man’s on/ back, and make me a child again. All from then | 
business, he should be above such trifles. till now is like a dream; the things of my boy- | 


Crumbs. Where is he now? hood alone seem real; all else is— 
Bul. Run off—left the premises in the most! Rach. (without, R. Ss. E.] Martin! Martin! 
scandalous manner. I shouldn’t wonder if he; Mar. [starting.] No, no; that is real—would 


comes here. it were not! [To CHILDREN.] Go, bolt the door. 
Crumbs. [{aside.] I must begone. Boy. Why, it is my mother. I mustn’t bolt the | 
Bul. You are not going’? I must put another: door against my mother. : | 
man in, you know! I say, I must— Mar. No. I had forgot. A good child; you |; 
Crumbs. Leave me. must not. [Boy runs and opens door, R. 8. E.  - 
Bul. Business! Who shall I put in? Rach. [running in.) Martin, dear Martin! | 
{Follows him. Mar. Aes] Rachel, if you can look in my | 
Crumbs. (furiously.} Any one —no one—the face, and do not sink with shame, can you look on | 
devil! [Rushes off R. : these ? [Pointing to CHILDREN. 


Bul. Yl have nothing more to do with any of Rach. Shame! You are deceived. 
your acquaintance. Why, he’s quite in a fury. “i Mar. I have been; so deceived, that hada 
see it; I know he dabbles—stocks must have fall-' voice from the sky called you what it tears my 
en. Nothing else could have put a man in such a/ heart to think of, I would not have listened to it. 
passion. [£rit L., and returns.| Here comes Ste-| But these eyes—these eyes—oh, that I had been 
phen. Perhaps he may know the cause wuy old) blind! 


Crumbs is in such a fury. Stephen, Stephen ! Rach. You never loved me, if you will not hear 
Enter STEPHEN, R., crosses L. me. | 
Ste. I can't stop now, the whole place isin an! Mar. Never loved you! It was that love that | 
uproar. smoothed all trouble to me. It was that Jove , 
Bul. Well, they’ve kept it very quiet. What’s' that, when all men—fortune, seemed set against | 
the matter ? me, cheered me on, and put a strength into my |: 
Ste. There’s been robbery, and nearly-— - heart—that made me smile as I would think— © 
Bul. Robbery ? well, let_all go, let all else fail me, there’s one | 
Ste. Yes, and nearly murder. who'll never change ; there is one who is as good, | 

Bul. Murder’s very bad, but I hope there’s no! as constant as the angels. Poverty came upon 

property lost ? me—the blow was sudden and unkind. Still I 


Ste. We don’t know what’s lost yet. But for, thought, though we have but a crust, we'll share 
the two chaps you drank with and were such|that crust together; though our bed be straw, 
friends, the gentleman offers a reward for who-/ that bed shall bear us both! As you say, [ am 
ever seizes them. ‘ deceived. 

Bul. A reward! Yl put on my cricketing; Rach. But hear mc, Martin, then judge me as 
pumps, and run directly. Are they thieves, think you will. 
you ? | Mar. That man—that devil whom they put 

Ste. You’ve been more in their company than 1 here—would his blood were on my hearth—did he 
have. There’s Toby Heywood in the garden. ! not tempt you? 

Go and talk to him. Business, you know— | ach. He did. 

Bul. Business! right. Toby here! then Pl just | Mar. With gold—filthy gold! He came into 
run and put Nokes into the farm, and then after the poorman’shouse—bought that which I thought 
my friends. I say, what's happened to master: worlds could never buy—robbed me of my wife, 
Crumbs ? | these children of their mother. 
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~ please—but my babes! 


thee wife? 


_chair—my grandfather’s chair—Ill bear with me. 
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Rach. Martin, may you be pardoned that | Mar. I do not wish to hurt you, man; but do 


thought ! 


in the dust, I tore myself from his arms-— 

Mar. His arms! [Passionately.] Woman! 
would not kill you. 

Rach. I fled and hid myself—tistened to a plan 
of murder, and ran to the mansion. 
sou I found you there, coming from his cham- 

r. 

Rach. I knew not the man! ’Twas to save his 
life. Upon my soul, I speak the truth! 

Mar. [with emotion.| A lie—a foul lie! 

Rach. The truth, or may I die at your feet. 
Oh, Martin, can you think thus of me—after the 


- years—the happy years—or am I become tiresome 
| to you, and so with this excuse you’d— 


Mar. Excuse! Are these tears an excuse— 
these trembling limbs, these scalded eyes, this 
broken heart ? [Sinks into a chair. 

Enter SAILOR, R. S. E. 

Suilor. [speaking at door.| Now, Master, if 
youre for starting, we shall sail in an hour. 
Here’s a whole crew of neighbors, too, coming to 
take leave of you. [ Disappears. 

Rach. Martin? 

Mar. I have accepted the place abroad, to at- 


. tend an estate, [with suppressed disgust] and 


overlook the slaves. I leave the farm—the coun- 


' try, this day. 


Rach. The children? - 

Mar. They go with me. 

Rach. And I, Martin—I? 

Mar. Go where you will, may you be happy. 
Rach. [wildly.| My children! Use me as you 
Oh, Martin! what mad- 
ness is upon you ? [MARTIN crosses to k., and takes 
one of the CHILDREN by the hand.] Hear me !—you 
shall hear me! If it must be so, think not of me 


as your wife; but have mercy on the mother of 


your children! 
Mar. 1 love them, Rachel. 


It is true, that man showed me gold—, 
_ dared to speak—to seize me—but I cast his money 


not strive to prevent me. 
Bul. Mustn’t move a stick, Mr. Heywood. 


| Business is business. 


Mar. IJ tell you, this chair shall go with me. 


I 
| Let him who dares lay a finger on it. [Zs about to 


lift the chair. BULLFROG advances. 

Bul. Business is business. I seize in the king’s 
name. 

Mar. Then you must fight for it. [Strikes 
BULLFROG, who seizes the chair with BURLY. 
NEIGHBORS assist MARTIN, exclaiming ‘Down 
with them!” In the struggle, the back of the 
chair is pulled off, when out falls loose gold, money- 
bags anda paper. 

All. Gold! Money! 

Bul. I seize it in the king’s name. 

Far. [throwing him aside.) What be this? 

Taking up paper.) Your grandfather’s name. 
Cane iiss as going to seize the will, MARTIN 
rushes across and keeps him back. 

Mar. Read, read ! 

Far. [reads.] “Should ny sudden accident 
light upon me, so that I be not able to tell my last 
wishes, let this certify that the three hundred 
guineas hidden, with this paper, in my walnut 
chair, be the rightful property of Martin and 
Tobias Heywood, my grandsons. Signed, 

THOMAS HEYWOOD.” 

Mar. I shall keep the farm! Ha! ha!—I shall 
keep the farm! [Stzks upon the neck of FARMER. 
NEIGHBORS shout. 


Enter GRANTLEY at door, R. S. E. 


Gran. Where is Master Heywood f 

Mar. Come not here, man—come not here! 

Gran. Be calm. I have 
thought, I mean. All your neighbors praise you 
for an honest, upright man. I thought you the 


| companion of scoundrels. But for your wife, whose 


devotedness I have wronged, I had fallen their 
victim. She came to save me— 
Toby. [without, R. Ss. E.] Come along, rascal. 


Rach. Dearly, very dearly; but not like a’ stand out of the way. 


mother. 
Mar. Bid them farewell, for they must go. 
Rach. But not without me! Children, pray to 
your father—pray to him I must not call my hus- 
band ? [Aneeling to MARTIN. 
Mar. Rachel, this is wild and useless. Be 
calm, and give them up. 


Rach. 1 tell you, I shall go mad—raving mad— | {rees, 


I do rest. 
not ask you to speak to me, to look at me—let | came creeping down to carry away the spoil. We 


to lose my children! Take me with them. 


me work with the slaves you speak of; let me 
die, so as I die not from my children! [Faints, 


and falls over MARTIN’S knee ; the children sur- 
round her. 


Enter FARMER BEANSTALK, POLLY, DAME, 
NEIGHBORS, and SAILOR, R. S. E. 

Bean. Why, Martin, and be’st thee really go- 

ing? [Secs RACHEL.] Why, what’s the matter with 


Pol. Bless me, Rachel! [They bare her to bac 
Mar. Farmer, farewell; neighbors, heaven bless 
you !—let the landlord take all the rest—this 


Enter BULLFROG and BURLY at door, R. 8S. E.' 


Bul. Not a splinter of it, as I’m a sworn ap- 
praiser. 


k acter, 
‘answer the demand. Fie upon you! 
left you to husband my estate; it was your duty 
to check my extravagance, not feed it. And now 
you add to your iniquity by wholesale theft. 
What say you to this? 


Enters, dragging in CRUMBS, R. 8. E., and throtes 
him around, 1..C. SERVANT following, carry- 
ing a box, comes down on R. 


Crumbs. Villain! why am I thus used ? 

Toby. [to GRANTLEY.] Here is the rascal, sir. 
You know we found that box among the laurel 
Luckily you took my advice and let it 
We watched, and, as I expected, the thief 


nounced upon him—here he is, and here’s his 


plunder. 


Gran. What answer make you to this? 
Crumbs. None, to you. 


‘ Gran. Then speak—Robert Grantley is before 


you. [General surprise.] What! you shrink? I 
had heard of your oppression. I wrote for further 
sums of money, and then, under a feigned char- 


came to witness the means you'd take to 
My fatber 


Crumbs. Robert Grantley—since you are he— 


listen. At the mansion you saw a certain pic- | 
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injured you—in © 


I shall make a clear © 
answer to Mr. Robert Grantley. 
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Act ITT, Scene 4.} 


ture. You remember you asked me whose it was 
—I1l tell you. I was the likeness of a young and 
once virtuous wife. A devil, a golden devil, daz- 
zled her vain heart, and she left her busband and 
disgraced him. That husband plunged in vice to 
fly from thought. He gamed, robbed, and was 
devoted to the thief’s reward—the gallows. He 
escaped and fled abroad. Years rolled away. In 
a foreign land he met his wife’s destroyer, who, 
knowing not the man he had wronged, fostered 
him—took him to his heart—made him his man 
of trust, and brought him to England. He died, 
and left him to manage his estate for his wild and 
absent son, Robert Grantley. That man was 
your father ; the picture is the picture of his vic- 
tim ; I—I was her wronged and broken-hearted 
husband ! 

Gran. Can it be? 

Crumbs. My purpose was to beggar you—to re- 
venge me on the father in his dearest part, his 
darling son ! 

Gran. Your injuries were great; yet how could 
your malice survive the author of your wrongs? 

Crumbs. That picture! I have stood and look- 
ed at it—in the still night I have gazed on it—un- 
til 1 have thought the devil himself looked from 
its eyes, and smiled upon my purpose. That pic- 
ture, and the recollection that those cursed walls 
received my wife when she fled from her home, 
and left me to seek companions with the vile and 
infamous. Oh! I am an old man! but there are 
injuries so graven in the heart, so burnt within 
the brain, that with the heart and brain must 
live and die together! Enough. Now for my 
gaol! 

Gran. No; I pardon you—nay, more; I will 
provide for you. 

Crumbs. Never! I scorn and spit at you. Am 
I free ? 


STEPHEN and others bring in SILVER JACK and 
Hyssop, bound, R. S. E. 


Ste. Here are the thieves ! 
was told you were here, sir, and so here I’ve 


' brought them. Bob, the carter here, saw them 
| on the road, and knowing our cattle gave the cry; 


they were soon unhorsed, and here they are ready 
trussed for the gibbet. We found these few mat- 
ters on them. [Shows dice, cards, picklocks, etc.] 
And here’s something folded up. 
Gives paper to GRANTLEY. 

Gran. What is this? [Reading bill.] ‘‘ Escaped 
from Newgate—John Harris!” Who can this 
mean ? 

Crumbs. The man your father robbed! Read 


THE RENT-DAY. 


[To GRANTLEY.] I | 


15 


and a lying tombstone when under it! May I 
leave now? [GRANTLEY bows, and CRUMBS 
crosses, R. JACK and HYSSOP give way, and re- 
tire a little up, R. CRUMBS looks fiercely around 
him, exchanges a look of contempt with JACK and 
Hyssop, who laugh, and rushes off, R. 

Jack.’ Perhaps we're intruding. May we leave, 
too? 


Gran. Away with them, and keep them for the | 


present. 


Ste. They deserve hanging, if it’s only for the © 


: they told about Master Heywood’s wife. Why, 
they’ve been laughing over it as a good joke, 
[JACK and Hyssop laugh] that they tried to 
make Martin jealous, that he might save them the 
sin of blowing out your brains. [ They laugh.] Oh, 


you rascals! your hanging-day will be a rare | 


holiday thirty miles round! [STEPHEN, etc., take 
JACK and Hyssop off, laughing. 

Mar. Rachel! can I be forgiven? I dare not 
look at you. [RACHEL throws herself into his arms. 

Toby. I don’t wonder at that, he’s a poor wizard 
whom every fool can drive mad. Suspect Rachel! 
why, if we weren’t all made so happy with our 
grandfather’s gold, I'd turn boy again, and thrash 
you myself. Here was Bullfrog trying to disturb 
me and my wife. 

Bul. Wife! 

Toby. Yes. I shall never know what to do with 
my part of the money, so I must have a wife to 
get her advice about it. [Taking POLLY’s arm.] 
I hope [to BULLFROG] you've no objection? 

Bul. None, [aside] as the money’s not on the 
other side. But business is business; you'll want 
‘furniture; I have the sweetest four-post bedstead 
you ever looked upon. 

Mar. (to GRANTLEY.] I have now, sir, to ask 
your pardon. Can you excuse the passion of an 
‘Oppressed— 
| Gran. Nay, it is I who have to ask forgiveness 
‘of you, and of all my tenants, that I have suffered 
them to be the victims of a mercenary agent. I 
will henceforth reside on my lands; an 
future care, endeavor to remedy the injuries com- 
mitted by my servant. 
iI probably owe my existence. 


This farm has, I 


hear, been in your family for sixty years; may it | 


remain so while the country stands! To-morrow 

shall give you a freeholder’s right to it. 
Neighbors, etc. Huzza! Huzza! 

Bul. Well, this is capital. I see. [Aside.] 

‘future steward to this young man. But still I 

have to say one thing. Friendship and generosi- 

‘ty are very well, but [to MARTIN] now it doesn’t 


tleman—had the respect of all while on the earth, © 


by my | 
To your wife, Heywood, | 


I’m 


and see what time and he have made of him. J] Concern you—you’re a freeholder; all of us here | 


took ten guineas from a rich usurer, and was con- 2ren’t sa lucky; therefore, as business is business, 
demned for Tyburn. Your father stole the wife | I trust nobody here will forget ‘TH RENT-Day.” 
of my bosom, and lived a wealthy, charitable gen- | THE END. 
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